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ARACHNE. 


CAAPTER I. 


WHILE the market place in Tennis was fill- 
ing, Archias’s white house had become a heap 
of smouldering ruins. Hundreds of men and 
women were standing around the scene of the 
conflagration, but no one saw the statue of 
Demeter, which had been removed from Her- 
mon’s studio just in time. The nomarch had 
had it locked up in the neighbouring temple of 
the goddess. 

It was rumoured that the divinity had saved 
her own statue by a miracle; Pamaut, the police 
officer, said that he had seen her himself as, sur- 
rounded by a brilliant light, she soared upward 
on the smoke that poured from the burning 
house. The strategist and the nomarch used 
every means in their power to capture the rob- 
bers, but without the least success. 

As it had become known that Paseth, Gula’s 
husband, had cast off his wife because she had 
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gone to Hermon’s studio, the magistrates be- 
lieved that the attack had been made by the 
Biamites; yet Paseth was absent from the city 
during the assault, and the innocence of the 
others could also be proved. 

Since, for two entire years, piracy had en- 
tirely ceased in this neighbourhood, no one 
thought of corsairs, and the bodies of the incen- 
diaries having been consumed by the flames with 
the white house, it could not be ascertained to 
what class the marauders belonged. 

The blinded sculptor could only testify that 
one of the robbers was a negro, or at any rate 
had had his face blackened, and that the size of 
another had appeared to him almost super- 
human. This circumstance gave rise to the 
fable that, during the terrible storm of the pre- 
vious day, Hades had opened and spirits of dark- 
ness had rushed into the studio of the Greek 
betrayer. 

The strategist, it is true, did not believe such 
tales, but the superstition of the Biamites, who, 
moreover, aided the Greeks reluctantly to pun- 
ish a crime which threatened to involve their 
own countrymen, put obstacles in the way of 
his measures. 

Not until he heard of Ledscha’s disappear- 
ance, and was informed by the priest of Neme- 
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sis of the handsome sum which had been found 
in the offering box of the temple shortly after 
the attack, did he arrive at a conjecture not very 
far from the real state of affairs; only it was still 
incomprehensible to him what body of men 
could have placed themselves at the disposal 
of a girl’s vengeful plan. 

On the second day after the fire, the epis- 
trategus of the whole Delta, who had accidentally 
come to the border fortress, arrived at Tennis 
on the galley of the commandant of Pelusium, 
and with him Proclus, the grammateus of the 
Dionysian artists, the Lady Thyone, Daphne, 
and her companion Chrysilla. 

@ The old hero Philippus was detained in the 
fortress by the preparations for war. 

' Althea had returned to Alexandria, and 
Philotas, who disliked her, had gone there him- 
self, as Chrysilla intimated to him that he could 
hope for no success in his suit to her ward so 
long as Daphne had to devote herself to the 
- care of the blinded Hermon. 

The epistrategus proceeded with great cau- 
tion, but his efforts also remained futile. He or- 
dered a report to be made of all the vessels which 
had entered the harbours and bays of the north- 
eastern Delta, but those commanded by Satabus 
and his sons gave no cause for investigation; 
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they had come into the Tanite arm of the Nile 
as lumber ships from Pontus, and had discharged 
beams and planks for the account of a well- 
known commercial house in Sinope. 

Yet the official ordered the Owl’s Nest to 
be searched. In doing this he made himself 
guilty of an act of violence, as the island’s right 
of asylum still existed, and this incensed the ir- 
ritable and refractory Biamites the more violent- 
ly, the deeper was the reverent awe with which 
the nation regarded Tabus, who, according to 
their belief, was over a hundred years old. The 
Biamites honoured her not only as an enchan- 
tress and a leech, but as the ancestress of a race 
of mighty men. By molesting this aged womam 
and interfering with an ancient privilege, the 
epistrategus lost the aid of the hostile fishermen, 
sailors, and weavers. Any information from 
their ranks to him was regarded as treachery; 
and, besides, his stay in Tennis could be but 
brief, as the King, on account of the impending 
war, had summoned him back to the capital. 

On the third day after his arrival he left 
Tennis and sailed from Tanis for Alexandria. 
He had had little time to attend to Thyone and 
her guests. 

Proclus, too, could not devote himself to 
them until after the departure of the epistrate- 
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‘gus, since he had gone immediately to Tanis, 
where, as head of the Dionysian artists of all 
Egypt, he had been occupied in attending to the 
affairs of the newly established theatre. 

On his return to Tennis he had instantly re- 
quested to be conducted to the Temple of Deme- 
ter, to inspect the blinded Hermon’s rescued 
work. 

He had entered the cella of the sanctuary 
with the expectation of finding a peculiar, prob- 
ably a powerful work, but one repugnant to his 
taste, and left it fairly overpowered by the beauty 
of this noble work of art. 

What he had formerly seen of Hermon’s pro- 
ductions had prejudiced him against the artist, 
whose talent was great, but who, instead of dedi- 
cating it to the service of the beautiful and the 
sublime, chose subjects which, to Proclus, did 
not seem worthy of artistic treatment, or, when 
they were, sedulously deprived them of that by 
which, in his eyes, they gained genuine value. 
In Hermon’s Olympian Banquet he—who also 
held the office of a high priest of Apollo in 
Alexandria—had even seen an insult to the 
dignity of the deity. In the Street Boy Eating 
Figs, the connoisseur’s eye had recognised a 
peculiar masterpiece, but he had been re- 
pelled by this also; for, instead of a handsome 
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boy, it represented a starving, emaciated vaga- 
bond. 

True to life as this figure might be, it seemed 
to him reprehensible, for it had already induced 
others to choose similar vulgar subjects. 

When recently at Althea’s. performance he 
had met Hermon and saw how quickly his beau- 
tiful travelling companion allowed herself to be 
induced to bestow the wreath on the handsome, 
black-bearded fellow, it vexed him, and he had 
therefore treated him with distant coldness, and 
allowed him to perceive the disapproval which 
the direction taken by his art had awakened in 
his mind. 

In the presence of Hermon’s Demeter, the 
opinion of the experienced man and intelligent 
connoisseur had suddenly changed. 

The creator of this work was not only one of 
the foremost artists of his day, nay, he had also 
been permitted to fathom the nature of the deity 
and to bestow upon it a perfect form. 

This Demeter was the most successful per- 
sonification of the divine goodness which rewards 
the sowing of seed with the harvest. When Her- 
mon created it, Daphne’s image had hovered 
before his mind, even if he had not been per- 
mitted to use her as a model, and of all the 
maidens whom he knew there was scarcely one 
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better suited to serve as the type for the De- 
meter. 

So what he had seen in Pelusium, and learned 
from women, was true. The heart and mind of 
the artist who had created this work were not 
filled with the image of Althea—who during the 
journey had bestowed many a mark of favour 
upon the aging man, and with whom he was 
obliged to work hand in hand for Queen Ar- 
sinoé’s plans—but the daughter of Archias, and 
this circumstance also aided in producing his 
change of view. 

Hermon’s blindness, it was to be hoped, 
would be cured. 

Duty, and perhaps also interest, commanded 
him to show him frankly how highly he esti- 
mated his art and his last work. 

After the arrival of Thyone and Daphne, 
Hermon had consented to accompany them on 
board the Proserpina, their spacious galley. 
True, he had yielded reluctantly to this arrange- 
ment of his parents’ old friend, and neither she 
nor Daphne had hitherto succeeded in soothing 
the fierce resentment against fate which filled his 
soul after the loss of his sight and his dearest 
friend. As yet every attempt to induce him to 
bear his terrible misfortune with even a certain 
degree of composure had failed. 
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The Tennis leech, trained by the Egyptian 
priests at Sais in the art of healing, who was 
attached as a pastophorus to the Temple of Isis, 
in the city of weavers, had covered the artist’s 
scorched face with bandages, and earnestly ad- 
jured him never in his absence to raise them, 
and to keep every ray of light from his blinded 
eyes. But the agitation which had mastered 
Hermon’s whole being was so great that, in spite 
of the woman’s protestations, he lifted the cover- 
ing again and again to see whether he could 
not perceive once more at least a glimmer of 
the sunlight whose warming power he felt. The 
thought of living in darkness until the end of 
his life seemed unendurable, especially as now 
all the horrors which, hitherto, had only visited 
him in times of trial during the night assailed 
him with never-ceasing cruelty. 

The image of the spider often forced itself 
upon him, and he fancied that the busy insect 
was spreading its quickly made web over his 
blinded eyes, which he was not to touch, yet 
over which he passed his hand to free them from 
the repulsive veil. 

The myth related that because Athene’s blow 
had struck the ambitious weaver Arachne, she 
had resolved, before the goddess transformed her 
into a spider, to put an end to her disgrace. 
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How infinitely harder was the one dealt to 
him! How much better reason he had to use 
the privilege in which man possesses an advan- 
tage over the immortals, of putting himself to 
death with his own hand when he deems the fit- 
ting time has come! What should he, the artist, 
to whom his eyes brought whatever made life 
valuable, do longer in this hideous black night, 
brightened by no sunbeam? 

He was often overwhelmed, too, by the re- 
membrance of the terrible end of the friend in 
whom he saw the only person who might have 
given him consolation in this distress, and the 
painful thought of his poverty. 

He was supported solely by what his art 
brought and his wealthy uncle allowed him. The 
Demeter which Archias had ordered had been 
partially paid for in advance, and he had in- 
tended to use the gold—a considerable sum— 
to pay debts in Alexandria. But it was con- 
sumed with the rest of his property—tools, cloth- 
ing, mementoes of his dead parents, and a few 
books which contained his favourite poems and 
the writings of his master, Straton. 

These precious rolls had aided him to main- 
tain the proud conviction of owing everything 
which he attained or possessed solely to himself. 

It had again become perfectly clear to him 
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that the destiny of earth-born mortals was not 
directed by the gods whom men had invented 
after their own likeness, in order to find causes 
for the effects which they perceived, but by deaf 
and blind chance. Else how could even worse 
misfortune, according to the opinion of most 
people, have befallen the pure, guiltless Myr- 
tilus, who so deeply revered the Olympians and 
understood how to honour them so magnificently 
by his art, than himself, the despiser of the gods? 

But was the death for which he longed a 
misfortune? 

Was the Nemesis who had so swiftly and fully 
granted the fervent prayer of an ill-used girl 
also only an image conjured up by the power of 
human imagination? 

It was scarcely possible! 

Yet if there was one goddess, did not that 
admit the probability of the existence of all the 
others? 

He shuddered at the idea; for if the immor- 
tals thought, felt, acted, how terribly his already 
cruel fate would still develop! He had denied 
and insulted almost all the Olympians, and not 
even stirred a finger to the praise and honour of 
a single one. 

What marvel if they should choose him for 
the target of their resentment and revenge? 
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He had just believed that the heaviest mis- 
fortune which can befall a man and an artist 
had already stricken him. Now he felt that this, 
too, had been an error; for, like a physical pain, 
he realized the collapse of the proud delusion 
of being independent of every power except him- 
self, freely and arbitrarily controlling his own 
destiny, owing no gratitude except to his own 
might, and being compelled to yield to nothing 
save the enigmatical, pitiless power of eternal 
laws or their co-operation, so incomprehensible 
to the human intellect, called “ chance,” which 
took no heed of merit or unworthiness. 

Must he, who had learned to silence and to 
starve every covetous desire, in order to require 
no gifts from his own uncle and his wealthy kins- 
man and friend, and be able to continue to hold 
his head high, as the most independent of the 
independent, now, in addition to all his other 
woe, be forced to believe in powers that exer- 
cised an influence over his every act? Must he 
recognise praying to them and thanking them 
as the demand of justice, of duty, and wisdom? 
Was this possible either? 

And, believing himself alone, since he could 
not see Thyone and Daphne, who were close by 
him, he struck his scorched brow with his 
clinched fist, because he felt like a free man who 
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suddenly realizes that a rope which he can not 
break is bound around his hands and feet, and 
a giant pulls and loosens it at his pleasure, 

Yet no! Better die than become for gods 
and men a puppet that obeys every jerk of visi- 
ble and invisible hands. 

Starting up in violent excitement, he tore the 
bandage from his face and eyes, declaring, as 
Thyone seriously reprimanded him, that he 
would go away, no matter where, and earn his 
daily bread at the handmill, like the blind Ethi- 
opian slave whom he had seen in the cabinet- 
maker’s house at Tennis. 

Then Daphne spoke to him tenderly, but her 
soothing voice caused him keener pain than his 
old friend’s stern one. 

To sit still longer seemed unendurable, and, 
with the intention of regaining his lost com- 
posure by pacing to and fro, he began to walk; 
but at the first free step he struck against the 
little table in front of Thyone’s couch, and as 
it upset and the vessels containing water fell 
with it, clinking and breaking, he stopped and, 
as if utterly crushed, groped his way back, with 
both arms outstretched, to the armchair he had 
quitted. 

If he could only have seen Daphne press her 
handkerchief first to her eyes, from which tears 
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were streaming, and then to her lips, that he 
might not hear her sobs, if he could have per- 
ceived how Thyone’s wrinkled old face con- 
tracted as if she were swallowing a colocynth 
apple, while at the same time she patted his 
strong shoulder briskly, exclaiming with forced 
cheerfulness: “Goon, my boy! The steed rears 
when the hornet stings! Try again, if it only 
soothes you! We will take everything out of 
your way. You need not mind the water-jars. 
The potter will make new ones!” 

Then Hermon threw back his burning head, 
rested it against the back of the chair, and did 
not stir until the bandage was renewed. 

How comfortable it felt! 

He knew, too, that he owed it to Daphne; 
the matron’s fingers could not be so slender and 
delicate, and he would have been more than glad 
to raise them to his lips and thank her; but he 
denied himself the pleasure. 

If she really did love him, the bond between 
them must now be severed; for, even if her 
goodness of heart extended far enough to induce 
her to unite her blooming young existence to 
his crippled one, how could he have accepted 
the sacrifice without humiliating himself? 
Whether such a marriage would have made her 


happy or miserable he did not ask, but he was 
21 
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all the more keenly aware that if, in this condi- 
tion, he became her husband, he would be the 
recipient of alms, and he would far rather, he 
mentally repeated, share the fate of the negro 
at the handmill. 

The expression of his features revealed the 
current of his thoughts to Daphne, and, much 
as she wished to speak to him, she forced her- 
self to remain silent, that the tones of her voice 
might not betray how deeply she was suffer- 
ing with him; but he himself now longed for a 
kind word from her lips, and he had just asked 
if she was still there when Thyone announced 
a visit from the grammateus Proclus. 

He had recently felt that this man was un- 
friendly to him, and again his anger burst forth. 
To be exposed in the midst of his misery to the 
scorn of a despiser of his art was too much for 
his exhausted patience. 

But here he was interrupted by Proclus him- 
self, who had entered the darkened cabin where 
the blind man remained very soon after Thyone. 

Hermon’s last words had betrayed to the ex- 
perienced courtier how well he remembered his 
unkind remarks, so he deferred the expression 
of his approval, and began by delivering the fare- 
well message of the epistrategus, who had been 
summoned away so quickly. 
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He stated that his investigations had dis- 
covered nothing of importance, except, perhaps, 
the confirmation of the sorrowful apprehension 
that the admirable Myrtilus had been killed by 
the marauders. A carved stone had been found 
under the ashes, and Chello, the Tennis gold- 
smith, said he had had in his own workshop the 
gem set in the hapless artist’s shoulder clasp, and 
supplied it with a new pin. 

While speaking, he took Hermon’s hand and 
gave him the stone, but the artist instantly used 
his finger tips to feel it. 

Perhaps it really did belong to the clasp Myr- 
tilus wore, for, although still unpractised in grop- 
ing, he recognised that a human head was carved 
in relief upon the stone, and Mrytilus’s had been 
adorned with the likeness of the Epicurean. 

The damaged little work of art, in the opin- 
ion of Proclus and Daphne, appeared to repre- 
sent this philosopher, and at the thought that 
his friend had fallen a victim to the flames Her- 
mon bowed his head and exerted all his strength 
of will in order not to betray by violent sobs how 
deeply this idea pierced his heart. 

Thyone, shrugging her shoulders mournfully, 
pointed to the suffering artist. Proclus nodded 
significantly, and, moving nearer to Hermon, 
informed him that he had sought out his Deme- 
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ter and found the statue uninjured. He was 
well aware that it would be presumptuous to offer 
consolation in so heavy an affliction, and after 
the loss of his dearest friend, yet perhaps Her- 
mon would be glad to hear his assurance that 
he, whose judgment was certainly not unprac- 
tised, numbered his work among the most per- 
fect which the sculptor’s art had created in re- 
cent years. 

“T myself best know the value of this Deme- 
ter,” the sculptor broke in harshly. “ Your 
praise is the bit of honey which is put into the 
mouth of the hurt child.” 

“No, my friend,’ Proclus protested with 
grave decision. “I should express no less warm- 
ly the ardent admiration with which this noble 
figure of the goddess fills me if you were well 
and still possessed your sight. You were right 
just now when you alluded to my aversion, or, 
let us say, lack of appreciation of the individual- 
ity of your art; but this noble work changes 
everything, and nothing affords me more pleas- 
ure than that I am to be the first to assure you 
how magnificently you have succeeded in this 
statue.” 

“The first!” Hermon again interrupted 
harshly. “But the second and third will be 
lacking in Alexandria. What a pleasure it is 
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to pour the gifts of sympathy upon one to whom 
we wish ill! But, however successful my Deme- 
ter may be, you would have awarded the prize 
twice over to the one by Mpyrtilus.” 

“Wrong, my young friend!” the statesman 
protested with honest zeal. ‘ All honour to the 
great dead, whose end was so lamentable; but 
in this contest—let me swear it by the goddess 
herself!—you would have remained victor; for, 
at the utmost, nothing can rank with the incom- 
parable save a work of equal merit, and—I know 
life and art—two artists rarely or never succeed 
in producing anything so perfect as this master- 
piece at the same time and in the same place.” 

“ Enough! ” gasped Hermon, hoarse with ex- 
citement; but Proclus, with increasing anima- 
tion, continued: “ Brief as is our acquaintance, 
you have probably perceived that I do not be- 
long to the class of flatterers, and in Alexandria 
it has hardly remained unknown to you that the 
younger artists number me, to whom the office 
of judge so often falls, among the sterner critics. 
Only because I desire their best good do I 
frankly point out their errors. The multitude 
provides the praise. It will soon flow upon you 
also in torrents, I can see its approach, and as 
this blindness, if the august “#sculapius and heal- 
ing Isis aid, will pass away like a dreary winter 
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night, it would seem to me criminal to deceive 
you-about your own ability and success. I al- 
ready behold you creating other works to the 
delight of gods and men; but this Demeter ex- 
torts boundless, enthusiastic appreciation; both 
as a whole, and in detail, it is faultless and worthy 
of the most ardent praise. Oh, how long it is, 
my dear, unfortunate friend, since I could con- 
gratulate any other Alexandrian with such joy- 
ful confidence upon the most magnificent suc- 
cess! Every word—you may believe it!—which 
comes to you in commendation of this last work 
from lips unused to eulogy is sincerely meant, 
and as I utter it to you I shall repeat it in the 
presence of the King, Archias, and the other 
judges. 

Daphne, with hurried breath, deeply flushed 
cheeks, and sparkling eyes, had fairly hung upon 
the lips of the clever connoisseur. She knew 
Proclus, and his dreaded, absolutely inconsider- 
ate acuteness, and was aware that this praise ex- 
pressed his deepest conviction. Had he been 
dissatisfied with the statue of Demeter, or even 
merely superficially touched by its beauty, he 
might have shrunk from wounding the unfor- 
tunate artist by censure, and remained silent; 
but only something grand, consummate, could 
lead him to such warmth of recognition. 
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She now felt it a misfortune that she and 
Thyone had hitherto been prevented, by anxiety 
for their patient, from admiring his work. Had 
it still been light, she would have gone to the 
temple of Demeter at once; but the sun had just 
set, and Proclus was obliged to beg her to have 
patience. 

As the cases were standing finished at the 
cabinetmaker’s, the statue had been packed im- 
mediately, under his own direction, and car- 
ried on board his ship, which would convey it 
with him to the capital the next day. 

While this arrangement called forth loud ex- 
pressions of regret from Daphne and the viva- 
cious matron, Hermon assented to it, for it would 
at least secure the ladies, until their arrival in 
Alexandria, from a painful disappointment. 

“ Rather,” Proclus protested with firm dis- 
sent, “it will rob you for some time of a great 
pleasure, and you, noble daughter of Archias, 
probably of the deepest emotion of gratitude 
with which the favour of the immortals has 
hitherto rendered you happy; yet the master who 
created this genuine goddess owes the best part 
of it to your own face.” 

“ He told me himself that he thought of me 
while at work,” Daphne admitted, and a flood 
of the warmest love reached Hermon’s ears in 
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her agitated tones, while, greatly perplexed, he 
wondered with increasing anxiety whether the 
stern critic Proclus had really been serious in 
the extravagant eulogium, so alien to his reputa- 
tion in the city. 

Myrtilus, too, had admired the head of his 
Demeter, and—this he himself might admit—he 
had succeeded in it, and yet ought not the fig- 
ure, with its too pronounced inclination forward, 
which, it is true, corresponded with Daphne’s 
usual bearing, and the somewhat angular bend 
of the arms, have induced this keen-sighted con- 
noisseur to moderate the exalted strain of his 
praise? Or was the whole really so admirable 
that it would have seemed petty to find fault 
with the less successful details? At any rate, 
Proclus’s eulogy ought to give him twofold 
pleasure, because his art had formerly repelled 
him, and Hermon tried to let it produce this 
effect upon him. But it would not do; he was 
continually overpowered by the feeling that 
under the enthusiastic homage of the intriguing 
Queen Arsinoe’s favourite lurked a sting which 
he should some day feel. Or could Proclus have 
been persuaded by Thyone and Daphne to help 
them reconcile the hapless blind man to his hard 
fate? 

Hermon’s every movement betrayed the great 
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anxiety which filled his mind, and it by no means 
escaped Proclus’s attention, but he attributed it 
to the blinded sculptor’s anguish in being pre- 
vented, after so great a success, from pursuing 
his art further. 

Sincerely touched, he laid his slender hand 
on the sufferers muscular arm, saying: “A 
more severe trial than yours, my young friend, 
can scarcely be imposed upon the artist who 
has just attained the highest goal, but three 
things warrant you to hope for recovery—your 
vigorous youth, the skill of our Alexandrian 
leeches, and the favour of the immortal gods. 
You shrug your shoulders? Yet I insist that 
you have won this favour by your Demeter. 
True, you owe it less to yourself than to yonder 
maiden. What pleasure it affords one whom, 
like myself, taste and office bind to the arts, to 
perceive such a revolution in an artist’s course 
of creation, and trace it to its source! I indulged 
myself in it and, if you will listen, I should like 
to show you the result.” 

“Speak,” replied Hermon dully, bowing his 
head as if submitting to the inevitable, while Pro- 
clus began: 

“ Hitherto your art imitated, not without suc- 
cess, what your eyes showed you, and if this was 
filled with the warm breath of life, your work 
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succeeded. All respect to your Boy Eating Figs, 
in whose presence you would feel the pleasure he 
himself enjoyed while consuming the sweet fruit. 
Here, among the works of Egyptian antiquity, 
there is imminent danger of falling under the 
tyranny of the canon of proportions which can 
be expressed in figures, or merely even the de- 
mands of the style hallowed by thousands of 
years, but in a subject like the ‘ Fig-eater’ such 
a reproach is not to be feared. He speaks his 
own intelligible language, and whoever repro- 
duces it without turning to the right or left has 
won, for he has created a work whose value 
every true friend of art, no matter to what school 
he belongs, prizes highly. 

“To me personally such works of living real- 
ity are cordially welcome. Yet art neither can 
nor will be satisfied with snatches of what is close 
at hand; but you are late-born, sons of a time 
when the two great tendencies of art have nearly 
reached the limits of what is attainable to them, 
You were everywhere confronted with completed 
work, and you are right when you refuse to sink 
to mere imitators of earlier works, and therefore 
return to Nature, with which we Hellenes, and 
perhaps the Egyptians also, began, The latter 
forgot her; the former—we Greeks—continued 
to cling to her closely.” 
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“ Some few,”” Hermon eagerly interrupted the 
other, “ still think it worth the trouble to take 
from her what she alone can bestow. They save 
themselves the toilsome search for the model 
which others so successfully used before them, 
and bronze and marble still keep wonderfully 
well. Bring out the old masterpieces. Take the 
head from this one, the arm from that, etc. The 
pupil impresses the proportions on his mind. 
Only so far as the longing for the beautiful per- 
mits do even the better ones remain faithful to 
Nature, not a finger’s breadth more.” 

“Quite right,” the other went on calmly. 
“ But your objection only brings one nearer the 
goal. How many who care only for applause 
content themselves to-day, unfortunately, with 
Nature at second hand! Without returning to 
her eternally fresh, inexhaustible spring, they 
draw from the conveniently accessible wells 
which the great ancients dug for them.” 

“T know these many,’ Hermon wrathfully 
exclaimed. ‘ They are the brothers of the Ho- 
meric poets, who take verses from the Iliad and 
Odyssey to piece out from them their own piti- 
ful poems.” 

“Excellent, my son!” exclaimed Thyone, 
laughing, and Daphne remarked that the poet 
Cleon had surprised her father with such a poem 
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a few weeks before. It was a marvellous bit of 
botchwork, and yet there was a certain mean- 
ing in the production, compiled solely from 
Homeric verses. 

“ Diomed’s Hecuba,” observed Proclus, “and 
the Aphrodite by Hippias, which were executed 
in marble, originated in the same way, and de- 
serve no better fate, although they please the 
great multitude. But, praised be my lord, 
Apollo, our age can also boast of other artists. 
Filled with the spirit of the god, they are able 
to model truthfully and faithfully even the forms 
of the immortals invisible to the physical eye. 
They stand before the spectator as if borrowed 
from Nature, for their creators have filled them 
with their own healthy vigour. Our poor Myr- 
tilus belonged to this class and, after your Deme- 
ter, the world will include you in it also.” 

“And yet,” answered Hermon in a tone of 
dissent, “I remained faithful to myself, and put 
nothing, nothing at all of my own personality, 
into the forms borrowed from Nature.” 

“What need of that was there?” asked Pro- 
clus with a subtle smile. “ Your model spared 
you the task. And this at last brings me to the 
goal I desired to reach. As the great Athenians 
created types for eternity, so also does Nature 
‘at times in a happy hour, for her own pleasure, 
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and such a model you found in our Daphne.—No 
contradiction, my dear young lady! The out- 
lines of the figure— By the dog! Hermon 
might possibly have found forms no less beauti- 
ful in the Aphrosion, but how charming and life- 
like is the somewhat unusual yet graceful pose 
of yours! And then the heart, the soul! In your 
companionship our artist had nothing to do ex- 
cept lovingly to share your feelings in order to 
have at his disposal everything which renders so 
dear to us all the giver of bread, the preserver of 
peace, the protector of marriage, the creator and 
supporter of the law of moderation in Nature, 
as well as in human existence. Where would all 
these traits be found more perfectly united in 
a single human being than in your person, 
Daphne, your quiet, kindly rule?” 

“Oh, stop!” the girl entreated. “I am only 
too well aware a 

“That you also are not free from human 
frailties,’ Proclus continued, undismayed. “ We 
will take them, great or small as they may be, 
into the bargain. The secret ones do not con- 
cern the sculptor, who does not or will not see 
them. What he perceives in you, what you en- 
able him to recognise through every feature of 
your sweet, tranquillizing face, is enough for the 
genuine artist to imagine the goddess; for the 
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distinction between the mortal and the immortal 
is only the degree of perfection, and the human 
intellect and artist soul can find nothing more 
perfect in the whole domain of Demeter’s juris- 
diction than is presented to them in your na- 
ture. Our friend yonder seized it, and his mag- 
nificent work of art proves how nearly it ap- 
proaches the purest and loftiest conception we 
form of the goddess whom he had to represent. 
It is not that he deified you, Daphne; he merely 
bestowed on the divinity forms which he recog- 
nised in you.” 

Just at that moment, obeying an uncontrol- 
lable impulse, Hermon pulled the bandage from 
his eyes to see once more the woman to whom 
this warm homage was paid. 

Was the experienced connoisseur of art and 
the artist soul in the right? 

He had told himself the same thing when 
he selected Daphne for a model, and her head 
reproduced what Proclus praised as the common 
possession of Daphne and Demeter. Truthful 
Myrtilus had also seen it. Perhaps his work had 
really been so marvellously successful because, 
while he was engaged upon it, his friend had 
constantly stood before his mind in all the charm 
of her inexhaustible goodness. 

Animated by the ardent desire to gaze once 
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more at the beloved face, to which he now owed 
also this unexpectedly great success, he turned 
toward the spot whence her voice had reached 
him; but a wall of violet mist, dotted with black 
specks, was all that his blinded eyes showed 
him, and with a low groan he drew the linen 
cloth over the burns. 

This time Proclus also perceived what was 
passing in the poor artist’s mind, and when he 
took leave of him it was with the resolve to do 
his utmost to brighten with the stars of recog- 
nition and renown the dark night of suffering 
which enshrouded this highly gifted sculptor, 
whose unexpectedly great modesty had prepos- 
sessed him still more in his favour. 


CHAPTERWIE 


AFTER the grammateus had retired, Daphne 
insisted upon leaving Tennis the next day. 

The desire to see Hermon’s masterpiece drew 
her back to Alexandria even more strongly 
than the knowledge of being missed by her 
father. 

Only the separation from Thyone rendered 
the departure difficult, for the motherless girl 
had found in her something for which she had 
long yearned, and most sorely missed in her 
companion Chrysilla, who from expediency ap- 
proved of everything she did or said. 

The matron, too, had become warmly at- 
tached to Daphne, and would gladly have done 
all that lay in her power to lighten Hermon’s 
sad fate, yet she persisted in her determination 
to return speedily to her old husband in Pelu- 
sium. 

But she did not fully realize how difficult this 
departure would be for her until the blind man, 


after a long silence, asked whether it was night, 
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if the stars were in the sky, and if she really in- 
tended to leave him. 

Then burning sympathy filled her compas- 
sionate soul, and she could no longer restrain 
her tears. Daphne, too, covered her face, and 
imposed the strongest restraint upon herself that 
she might not sob aloud. 

So it seemed a boon to both when Hermon 
expressed the desire to spend part of the night 
on deck. 

This desire contained a summons to action, 
and to be able to bestir themselves in useful 
service appeared like a favour to Thyone and 
Daphne. 

Without calling upon a slave, a female serv- 
ant, or even Chrysilla for the smallest office, the 
two prepared a couch on deck for the blind man, 
and, leaning on the girl’s stronger arm, he went 
up into the open air. 

There he stretched both arms heavenward, 
inhaled deep breaths of the cool night breeze, 
and thirstily emptied the goblet of wine which 
Daphne mixed and gave him with her own 
hand. 

Then, with a sigh of relief, he said: “ Every- 
thing has not grown black yet. A delightful feel- 
ing of pleasure takes possession even of the blind 
man when the open air refreshes him and the 
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wine warms his blood in the sunshine of your 
kindness.” 

“And much better things are still in pros- 
pect,” Daphne assured him. “ Just think what 
rapture it will be when you are permitted to see 
the light again after so long a period of dark- 
ness!” 

“ When ” repeated Hermon, his head 
drooping as he spoke. 

“Tt must, it must be so!” rang with confi- 
dent assurance from Thyone’s lips. 

“And then,’ added Daphne, gazing some- 
times upward to the firmament strewn with shin- 
ing stars, sometimes across the broad, rippling 
expanse of the water, in which the reflection of 
the heavenly bodies shimmered in glittering, sil- 
very radiance, “yes, Hermon, who would not 
be glad to exchange with you then? You may 
shake your head, but I would take your place 
quickly and with joyous courage. There is a 
proof of the existence of the gods, which so ex- 
actly suits the hour when you will again see, 
enjoy, admire what this dreary darkness now 
hides from you. It was a philosopher who used 
it; I no longer know which one. How often I 
have thought of it since this cruel misfortune 
befell you! And now 4 

“Go on,” Hermon interrupted with a smile 
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of superiority. ‘“ You are thinking of Aristotle’s 
man who grew up in a dark cave. The condi- 
tions which must precede the devout astonish- 
ment of the liberated youth when he first 
emerged into the light and the verdant world 
would certainly exist in me.” 

“ Oh, not in that way,” pleaded the wounded 
girl; and Thyone exclaimed: “ What is the story 
of the man you mention? We don’t talk about 
Aristotle and such subjects in Pelusium.” 

“Perhaps they are only too much discussed 
in Alexandria,” said the blind artist. “ The 
Stagirite, as you have just heard, seeks to prove 
the existence of the gods by the man of whom I 
spoke.” 

“No, he does prove it,” protested Daphne. 
“Just listen, Mother Thyone. A little boy grows 
up from earliest childhood into a youth in a dark 
cave. Then suddenly its doors are opened to 
him. For the first time he sees the sun, moon, 
and stars, flowers and trees, perhaps even a beau- 
tiful human face. But at the moment when all 
these things rush upon him like so many incom- 
prehensible marvels, must he not ask himself 
who created all this magnificence? And the an- 
swer which comes to him tg 

“ There is only one,” cried the matron; “ the 
omnipotent gods. Do you shrug your shoul- 
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ders at that, son of the pious Erigone? Why, of 
course! The child who still feels the blows prob- 
ably rebels against his earthly father. But if I 
see aright, the resentment will not last when you, 
like the man, go out of the cave and your dark- 
ness also passes away. Then the power from 
which you turned defiantly will force itself upon 
you, and you will raise your hands in grateful 
prayer to the rescuing divinity. As to us women, 
we need not be drawn out of a cave to recognise 
it. A mother who reared three stalwart sons— 
I will say nothing of the daughters—can not live 
without them. Why are they so necessary to 
her? Because we love our children twice as 
much as ourselves, and the danger which threat- 
ens them alarms the poor mother’s heart thrice 
as much as her own. Then it needs the helping 
powers. Even though they often refuse their 
aid, we may still be grateful for the expectation 
of relief. I have poured forth many prayers for 
the three, I assure you, and after doing so with 
my whole soul, then, my son, no matter how 
wildly the storm had raged within my breast, 
calmness returned, and Hope again took her 
place at the helm. In the school of the denier 
of the gods, you forgot the immortals above and 
depended on yourself alone. Now you need a 
guide, or even two or three of them, in order 
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to find the way. If your mother were still alive, 
you would run back to her to hide your face in 
her lap. But she is dead, and if I were as proud 
as you, before clasping the sustaining hand of 
another mortal I would first try whether one 
would not be voluntarily extended from among 
the Olympians. If I were you, I would begin 
with Demeter, whom you honoured by so mar- 
vellous a work.” 

Hermon waved his hand as if brushing away 
a troublesome fly, exclaiming impatiently: “ The 
gods, always the gods! I know by my own 
mother, Thyone, what you women are, though 
I was only seven years old when I was bereft 
of her by the same powers that you call good 
and wise, and who have also robbed me of my 
eyesight, my friend, and all else that was dear. 
I thank you for your kind intention, and you, 
too, Daphne, for recalling the beautiful allegory. 
How often we have argued over its meaning! 
If we continued the discussion, perhaps it might 
pleasantly shorten the next few hours, which I 
dread as I do my whole future existence, but I 
should be obliged in the outset to yield the vic- 
tory to you. The great Herophilus is right when 
he transfers the seat of thought from the heart 
to the head. What a wild tumult is raging here 
behind my brow, and how one voice drowns 
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another! The medley baffles description. I 
could more easily count with my blind eyes the 
cells in a honeycomb than refute with my be- 
wildered brain even one shrewd objection. It 
seems to me that we need our eyes to understand 
things. We certainly do to taste. Whatever 
I eat and drink—langustze and melons, light 
Mareotic wine and the dark liquor of Byblus— 
my tongue can scarcely distinguish it. The leech 
assures me that this will pass away, but until the 
chaos within merges into endurable order there 
is nothing better for me than solitude and rest, 
rest, rest.” 

“We will not deny them to you,” replied 
Thyone, glancing significantly at Daphne. “ Pro- 
clus’s enthusiastic judgment was sincerely meant. 
Begin by rejoicing over it in the inmost depths 
of your heart, and vividly imagining what a 
wealth of exquisite joys will be yours through 
your last masterpiece.” 

“Willingly, if I can,” replied the blind man, 
gratefully extending his hand. “If I could only 
escape the doubt whether the most cruel tyrant 
could devise anything baser than to rob the ar- 
tist, the very person to whom it is everything, of 
his sight.” 

“Yes, it is terrible,’ Daphne assented. “ Yet 
it seems to me that a richer compensation for 
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the lost gift is at the disposal of you artists than 
of us other mortals, for you understand how to 
look with the eyes of the soul. With them you 
retain what you have seen, and illumine it with 
a special radiance. Homer was blind, and for 
that very reason, I think, the world and life be- 
came clear and transfigured for him though a 
veil concealed both from his physical vision.” 

“The poet!” Hermon exclaimed. ‘“ He 
draws from his own soul what sight, and sight 
alone, brings to us sculptors. And, besides, his 
spirit remained free from the horrible darkness 
that assailed mine. Joy itself, Daphne, has lost 
its illuminating power within. What, girl, what 
is to become of the heart in which even hope 
was destroyed?” 

“ Defend it manfully and keep up your cour- 
age,” she answered softly; but he pressed her 
hand firmly, and, in order not to betray how self- 
compassion was*melting his own soul, burst forth 
impetuously: ‘Say rather: Crush the wish whose 
fulfilment is self-humiliation! I will go back to 
Alexandria. Even the blind and crippled can 
find ways to earn their bread there. Now grant 
me rest, and leave me alone! ” 

Thyone drew the girl away with her into the 
ship’s cabin. 

A short time after, the steward Gras went to 
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Hermon to entreat him to yield to Thyone’s en- 
treaties and leave the deck. 

The leech had directed the sufferer to protect 
himself from draughts and dampness, and the 
cool night mists were rising more and more 
densely from the water. 

Hermon doubtless felt them, but the thought 
of returning to the close cabin was unendurable. 
He fancied that his torturing thoughts would 
stifle him in the gloom where even fresh air was 
denied him. 

He allowed the careful Bithynian to throw 
a coverlet over him and draw the hood of his 
cloak over his head, but his entreaties and warn- 
ings were futile. 

The steward’s watchful nursing reminded 
Hermon of his own solicitude for his friend and 
of his faithful slave Bias, both of whom he hid 
lost. Then he remembered the eulogy of the 
grammateus, and it brought up the question 
whether Myrtilus would have agreed with him. 
Like Proclus, his keen-sighted and honest friend 
had called Daphne the best model for the kindly 
goddess. He, too, had given to his statue the 
features of the daughter of Archias, and ad- 
mitted that he had been less successful. But the 
figure! Perhaps he, Hermon, in his perpetual 
dissatisfaction with himself had condemned his 
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own work too severely, but that it lacked the 
proper harmony had escaped neither Myrtilus 
nor himself. Now he recalled the whole creation 
to his remembrance, and its weaknesses forced 
themselves upon him so strongly and objection- 
ably that the extravagant praise of the stern critic 
awakened fresh doubts in his mind. 

Yet a man like the grammateus, who on the 
morrow or the day following it would be obliged 
to repeat his opinion before the King and the 
judges, certainly would not have allowed himself 
to be carried away by mere compassion to so 
great a falsification of his judgment. 

Or was he himself sharing the experience of 
many a fellow-artist? How often the creator 
deceived himself concerning the value of his own 
work! He had expected the greatest success 
from his Polyphemus hurling the rock at Odys- 
seus escaping in the boat, and a gigantic smith 
had posed for a modei. Yet the judges had con- 
demned it in the severest manner as a work far 
exceeding the bounds of moderation, and arous- 
ing positive dislike. The clay figure had not 
been executed in stone or metal, and crumbled 
away. The opposite would probably now hap- 
pen with the Demeter. Her bending attitude 
had seemed to him daring, nay, hazardous; but 
the acute critic Proclus had perceived that it 
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was in accord with one of Daphne’s habits, and 
therefore numbered it among the excellences of. 
the statue. 

If the judges who awarded the prize agreed 
with the verdict of the grammateus, he must ac- 
custom himself to value his own work higher, 
perhaps even above that of Myrtilus. 

But was this possible? 

He saw his friend’s Demeter as though it 
was standing before him, and again he recog- 
nised in it the noblest masterpiece its maker had 
ever created. What praise this marvellous work 
would have deserved if his own really merited 
such high encomiums! 

Suddenly an idea came to him, which at first 
he rejected as inconceivable; but it would not 
allow itself to be thrust aside, and its considera- 
tion made his breath fail. 

What if his own Demeter had been destroyed 
and Myrtilus’s statue saved? If the latter was 
falsely believed to be his work, then Proclus’s 
judgment was explained—then—then 

Seized by a torturing anguish, he groaned 
aloud, and the steward Gras inquired what he 
wanted. 

Hermon hastily grasped the Bithynian’s arm, 
and asked what he knew about the rescue of his 
statue. 
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The answer was by no means satisfying. 
Gras had only heard that, after being found un- 
injured in his studio, it had been dragged with 
great exertion into the open air. The goldsmith 
Chello had directed the work. 

Hermon remembered all this himself, yet, 
with an imperious curtness in marked contrast 
to his usual pleasant manner to this worthy 
servant, he hoarsely commanded him to bring 
Chello to him early the next morning, and 
then again relapsed into his solitary medita- 
tions. 

If the terrible conjecture which had just en- 
tered his mind should be confirmed, no course 
remained save to extinguish the only new light 
which now illumined the darkness of his night, 
or to become a cheat. 

Yet his resolution was instantly formed. If 
the goldsmith corroborated his fear, he would 
publicly attribute the rescued work to the man 
who created it. And he persisted in this inten- 
tion, indignantly silencing the secret voice which 
strove to shake it. It temptingly urged that 
Myrtilus, so rich in successes, needed no new 
garland. His lost sight would permit him, Her- 
mon, from reaping fresh laurels, and his friend 
would so gladly bestow this one upon him. But 
he angrily closed his ears to these enticements, 
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and felt it a humiliation that they dared to ap- 
proach him. 

With proud self-reliance he threw back his 
head, saying to himself that, though Myrtilus 
should permit him ten times over to deck him- 
seli with his feathers, he would reject them. He 
would remain himself, and was conscious of pos- 
sessing powers which perhaps surpassed his 
friend’s. He was as well qualified to create a 
genuine work of art as the best sculptor, only 
hitherto the Muse had denied him success in 
awakening pleasure, and blindness would put an 
end to creating anything of his own. 

The more vividly he recalled to memory his 
own work and his friend’s, the more probable 
appeared his disquieting supposition. 

He also saw Myrtilus’s figure before him, 
and in imagination heard his friend again prom- 
ise that, with the Arachne, he would wrest the 
prize even from him. 

During the terrible events of the last hours 
he had thought but seldom and briefly of the 
weaver, whom it had seemed a rare piece of good 
fortune to be permitted to represent. Now the 
remembrance of her took possession of his soul 
with fresh power. 

The image of Arachne illumined by the 
lamplight, which Althea had showed him, ap- 
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peared like worthless jugglery, and he soon 
drove it back into the darkness which surround- 
ed him. Ledscha’s figure, however, rose before 
him all the more radiantly. The desire to pos- 
sess her had flown to the four winds; but he 
thought he had never before beheld anything 
more peculiar, more powerful, or better worth 
modelling than the Biamite girl as he saw her 
in the Temple of Nemesis, with uplifted hand, in- 
voking the vengeance of the goddess upon him, 
and there—he discovered it now—Daphne was 
not at all mistaken. Images never presented 
themselves as distinctly to those who could see 
as to the blind man in his darkness. If he was 
ever permitted to receive his sight, what a statue 
of the avenging goddess he could create from 
this greatest event in the history of his vision! 
After this work—of that he was sure—he 
would no longer need the borrowed fame which, 
moreover, he rejected with honest indignation. 


CHAPTER. II. 


Ir must be late, for Hermon felt the cool 
breeze, which in this region rose between mid- 
night and sunrise, on his burned face and, shiv- 
ering, drew his mantle closer round him. 

Yet it seemed impossible to return to the 
cabin; the memory of Ledscha imploring venge- 
ance, and the stern image of the avenging god- 
dess in the cella of the little Temple of Nemesis, 
completely mastered him. In the close cabin 
these terrible visions, united with the fear of 
having reaped undeserved praise, would have 
crouched upon his breast like harpies and stifled 
or driven him mad. After what had happened, 
to number the swift granting of the insulted 
Biamite’s prayer among the freaks of chance was 
probably a more arbitrary and foolish proceed- 
ing than, with so many others, to recognise the 
incomprehensible power of Nemesis. Ledscha 
had loosed it against him and his health, perhaps 
even his life, and he imagined that she was stand- 
ing before him with the bridle and wheel, threat- 
ening him afresh. 
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Shivering, as if chilled to the bone, over- 
whelmed by intense horror, he turned his blinded 
eyes upward to the blackness above and raised 
his hand, for the first time since he had joined 
the pupils of Straton in the Museum, to pray. 
He besought Nemesis to be content, and not 
add to blindness new tortures to augment the 
terrible ones which rent his soul, and he did so 
with all the ardour of his passionate nature. 

The steward Gras had received orders to 
wake the Lady Thyone if anything unusual 
happened to the blind man, and when he heard 
the unfortunate artist groan so pitifully that it 
would have moved a stone, and saw him raise 
his hand despairingly to his head, he thought it 
was time to utter words of consolation, and a 
short time after the anxious matron followed 
him. 

Her low exclamation startled Hermon. To 
be disturbed in the first prayer after so long a 
time, in the midst of the cries of distress of a 
despairing soul, is scarcely endurable, and the 
blind man imposed little restraint upon himself 
when his old friend asked what had occurred, 
and urged him not to expose himself longer to 
the damp night air. 

At first he resolutely resisted, declaring that 
he should lose his senses alone in the close cabin. 
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Then, in her cordial, simple way, she offered 
to bear him company in the cabin. She could 
not sleep longer, at any rate; she must leave him 
early in the morning, and they still had many 
things to confide to each other. 

Touched by so much kindness, he yielded 
and, leaning on the Bithynian’s arm, followed 
her, not into his little cabin, but into the cap- 
tain’s spacious sitting room. 

Only a single lamp dimly lighted the wain- 
scoting, composed of ebony, ivory, and tortoise 
shell, the gay rug carpet, and the giraffe and 
panther skins hung on the walls and doors and 
flung on the couches and the floor. 

Thyone needed no brilliant illumination for 
this ‘conversation, and the blinded man was or- 
dered to avoid it. 

The matron was glad to be permitted to com- 
municate to Hermon so speedily all that filled 
her own heart. 

While he remained on deck, she had gone to 
Daphne’s cabin. 

She had already retired, and when Thyone 
went to the side of the couch she found the girl, 
with her cheeks wet with tears, still weeping, 
and easily succeeded in leading the motherless 
maiden to make a frank confession. 

Both cousins had been dear to her from child- 
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hood; but while Myrtilus, though often impeded 
by his pitiable sufferings, had reached by a 
smooth pathway the highest recognition, Her- 
mon’s impetuous toiling and striving had con- 
stantly compelled her to watch his course with 
anxious solicitude and, often unobserved, extend 
a helping hand. 

Sympathy, disapproval, and fear, which, how- 
ever, was always blended with admiration of 
his transcendent powers, had merged into love. 
Though he had disdained to return it, it had 
nevertheless been perfectly evident that he 
needed her, and valued her and her opinion. 
Often as their views differed, the obstinate boy 
and youth had never allowed any one except 
herself a strong influence over his acts and con- 
duct. But, far as he seemed to wander from 
the paths which she believed the right ones, she 
had always held fast to the conviction that he 
was a man of noble nature, and an artist who, if 
he only once fixed his eyes upon the true goal, 
would far surpass by his mighty power the other 
Alexandrian sculptors, whatever names they 
bore, and perhaps even Myrtilus. 

To the great vexation of her father who, after 
her mother’s death, in an hour when his heart 
was softened, had promised that he would never 
impose any constraint upon her in the choice of 
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a husband, she had hitherto rejected every suitor, 
She had showed even the distinguished Philotas 
in Pelusium, without the least reserve, that he 
was seeking her in vain; for just at that time 
she thought she had perceived that Hermon re- 
turned her love, and after his abrupt departure 
it had become perfectly evident that the hap- 
piness of her life depended upon him. 

The terrible misfortune which had now be- 
fallen him had only bound her more firmly to the 
man she loved. She felt that she belonged to 
him indissolubly, and the leech’s positive assur- 
ance that his blindness was incurable had only 
increased the magic of the thought of being 
and. affording tenfold more to the man bereft 
of sight than when, possessing his vision, the 
world, life, and art belonged to him. To be 
able to lavish everything upon the most be- 
loved of mortals, and do whatever her warm, 
ever-helpful heart prompted, seemed to her a 
special favour of the gods in whom she be- 
lieved. 

That it was Demeter, to the ranks of whose 
priestesses she belonged, who was so closely 
associated with his blinding, also seemed to her 
no mere work of chance. The goddess on whom 
Hermon had bestowed the features of her own 
face had deprived him of sight to confer upon 
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her the happiness of brightening and beauti- 
fying the darkness of his life. 

If she saw aright, and it was only the fear 
of obtaining, with herself, her wealth, that still 
kept him from her, the path which would finally 
unite them must be found at last. She hoped 
to conquer also her father’s reluctance to give 
his only child in marriage to a blind man, espe- 
cially as Hermon’s last work promised to give 
him the right to rank with the best artists of 
his age. 

The matron had listened to this confession 
with an agitated heart. She had transported 
herself in imagination into the soul of the girl’s 
mother, and brought before her mind what ob- 
jections the dead woman would have made to her 
daughter’s union with a man deprived of sight; 
but Daphne had firmly insisted upon her wish, 
and supported it by many a sensible and surpris- 
ing answer. She was beyond childhood, and her 
three-and-twenty years enabled her to realize 
the consequences which so unusual a marriage 
threatened to entail. 

As for Thyone herself, she was always dis- 
posed to look on the bright side, and the thought 
that this vigorous young man, this artist crowned 
with the highest success, must remain in dark- 
ness to the end of his life, was utterly incom- 
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patible with her belief in the goodness of the 
gods. But if Hermon was cured, a rare wealth 
of the greatest happiness awaited him in the 
union with Daphne. 

The mood in which she found the blind man 
had wounded and troubled her. Now she re- 
newed the bandage, saying: “How gladly I 
would continue to use my old hands for you, 
but this will be the last time in a long while 
that I am permitted to do this for the son of 
my Erigone; I must leave you to-morrow.” 

Hermon clasped her hand closely, exclaim- 
ing. with affectionate warmth: “ You must not 
go, Thyone! Stay here, even if it is only a 
few days longer.” 

What pleasure these words gave her, and 
how gladly she would have fulfilled his wish! 
But it could not be, and he did not venture to 
detain her by fresh entreaties after she had de- 
scribed how her aged husband was suffering 
from her absence. 

“T often ask myself what he still finds in 
me,” she said. “True, so long a period of 
wedded life is a firm tie. If I am gone and he 
does not find me when he returns home from 
inspections, he wanders about as if lost, and 
does not even relish his food, though the same 
cook has prepared it for years. And he, who 
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forgets nothing and knows by name a large 
number of the many thousand men he com- 
mands, would very probably, when I am away, 
join the troops with only sandals on his feet. 
To miss my ugly old face really can not be so 
difficult! When he wooed me, of course I 
looked very different. And so—he confessed it 
himself—so he always sees me, and most plainly, 
when I am absent from his sight. But that, 
Hermon, will be your good fortune also. All 
you now know as young and beautiful will con- 
tinue so to you as long as this sorrowful blind- 
ness lasts, and on that very account you must 
not remain alone, my boy—that is, if your heart 
has already decided in favour of any one—and 
that is the case, unless these old eyes deceive 
me.” 

“Daphne,” he answered dejectedly, “ why 
should I deny that she is dear to me? And yet, 
how dare the blind man take upon himself the 
sin of binding her young life id 

“Stop! stop!” Thyone interrupted with eager 
warmth. “She loves you, and to be everything 
to you is the greatest happiness she can im- 


agine.” 
“ Until repentance awakes, and it is too late,” 
he answered gravely. “ But even were her love 


strong enough to share her husband’s misfor- 
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tune patiently—nay, perhaps with joyous cour- 
age—it would still be contemptible baseness were 
I to profit by that love and seek her hand.” 

“Hermon!” the matron now exclaimed re- 
proachfully; but he repeated with strong em- 
phasis: “‘ Yes, it would be baseness so great that 
even her most ardent love could not save me 
from the reproach of having committed it. I 
will not speak of her father, to whom I am so 
greatly indebted. It may be that it might satisfy 
Daphne, full of kindness as she is, to devote her- 
self, body and soul, to the service of her helpless 
companion. But I? Far from thinking con- 
stantly, like her, solely of others and their wel- 
fare, I should only too often, selfish as I now 
am, be mindful of myself. But when I realize 
who I am, I see before me a blind man who is 
poorer than a beggar, because the scorching 
flames melted even the gold which was to help 
him pay his debts.” 

“Folly!” cried the matron. “ For what did 
Archias gather his boundless treasures? And 
when his daughter is once yours——” 

“Then,” Hermon went on bitterly, “the 
blinded artist’s poverty will be over. That is 
your opinion, and the majority of people will 
share it. But I have my peculiarities, and the 
thought of being rescued from hunger and thirst 
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by the woman I love, and who ought to see in 
me the man from whom she receives the best 
gifts—to be dependent on her as the recipient 
of her alms—seems to me worse than if I were 
once more to lose my sight. I could not endure 
it at all! Every mouthful would choke me. Just 
because she is so dear to me, I can not seek 
her hand; for, in return for her great self-sacri- 
ficing love, I could give her nothing save the 
keen discontent which seizes the proud soul that 
is forced constantly to accept benefits, as surely 
as the ringing sound follows the blow upon the 
brass. My whole future life would become a 
chain of humiliations, and do you know whither 
this unfortunate marriage would lead? My 
teacher Straton once said that a man learns to 
hate no one more easily than the person from 
whom he receives benefits which it is out of his 
power to repay. That is wise, and before I will 
see my great love for Daphne transformed to 
hate, I will again try the starving which, while 
I was a sculptor at Rhodes, I learned tolerably 
well.” 

“But would not a great love,’ asked Thy- 
one, “ suffice to repay tenfold the perishable gifts 
that can be bought with gold and silver?” 

“No, and again no!” Hermon answered in 
an agitated tone. “ Something else would blend 
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with the love I brought to the marriage, some- 
thing that must destroy all the compensation 
it might offer; for 1 see myself becoming a re- 
sentful misanthrope if I am compelled to relin- 
quish the pleasure of creating and, condemned 
to dull inaction, can do nothing except allow 
myself to be tended, drink, eat, and sleep. The 
gloomy mood of her unfortunate husband would 
sadden Daphne’s existence even more than my 
own; for, Thyone, though I should strive with 
all my strength to bear patiently, with her dear 
aid, the burden imposed upon me, and move 
on through the darkness with joyous courage, 
like many another blind man, I could not suc- 
ceed.” 

“You are a man,” the matron exclaimed in- 
dignantly, “and what thousands have done be- 
fore you ‘e 

“There,” he loudly protested, “I should 
surely fail; for, you dear woman, who mean so 
kindly by me, my fate is worse than theirs. Do 
you know what just forced from my lips the 
exclamation of pain which alarmed you? I, the 
only child of the devout Erigone, for whose sake 
you are so well disposed toward me, am doomed 
to misfortune as surely as the victim dragged 
to the altar is certain of death. Of all the god- 
desses, there is only one in whose power I be- 
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lieve, and to whom I just raised my hands in 
prayer. It is the terrible one to whom I was 
delivered by hate and the deceived love which is 
now dragging me by the hair, and will rob and 
torture me till I despair of life. I mean the gray 
daughter of Night, whom no one escapes, dread 
Nemesis.” 

Thyone sank down into the chair by the 
blind artist’s side, asking softly, “And what 
gave you into her avenging hands, hapless boy?” 

“My own abominable folly,” he answered 
mournfully and, with the feeling that it would 
relieve his heart to pour out to this true friend 
what he would usually have confided only to 
his Myrtilus, he hurriedly related how he had 
recognised in Ledscha the best model for his 
Arachne, how he had sought her love, and then, 
detained by Althea, left her in the lurch and 
most deeply offended and insulted her. Lastly, 
he gave a brief but vivid description of his meet- 
ing with the vengeful barbarian girl in the Tem- 
ple of Nemesis, how Ledscha had invoked upon 
him the wrath of the terrible goddess, and how 
the most horrible punishment had fallen upon 
him directly after the harsh accusation of the 
Biamite. 

The matron had listened to this confession in 
breathless suspense. Now she fixed her eyes 
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on the floor, shook her gray head gently, and 
said anxiously: “Is that it? It certainly puts 
things in a different light. As the son of your 
never-to-be-forgotten mother, you are indeed 
dear to my heart; but Daphne is not less dear 
to me, and though in your marriage I just saw 
happiness for you both, that is now past. What 
is poverty, what is blindness! Eros would recon- 
cile far more difficult problems, but his arrows 
are shattered on the armour of Nemesis. Where 
there is a pair of lovers, and she raises her 
scourge against one of them, the other will also 
be struck. Until you feel that you are freed 
from this persecutor, it would be criminal to 
bind a loving woman to you and your destiny. 
It is not easy to find the right path for you both, 
for even Nemesis and her power do not make 
the slightest change in the fact that you need 
faithful care and watching in your blindness. 
Daylight brings wisdom, and we will talk further 
to-morrow.” 

She rose as she spoke; but Hermon detained 
her, while from his lips escaped the anxious ques- 
tion, “So you will take Daphne away from me, 
and leave me alone in my blindness?” 

“You in your blindness?” cried Thyone, 
and the mere reproachful tone of the question 
banished the fear. “1 would as quickly deprive 
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my own son of my support as I would you just 
at this time, my poor boy; but whether my con- 
science will permit me to let Daphne remain 
near you Only grant me, I repeat it, until 
sunrise to-morrow for reflection. My old heart 
will then find the right way.” 

“Yet whatever you may decide concerning 
us,” pleaded the blind man, “ tell Daphne that, 
on the eve of losing her, I first felt in its full 
power how warmly I love her. Even without 
Nemesis, the joy of making her mine would have 
been denied me. Fate will never permit me to 
possess her; yet never again to hear her gentle 
voice, never more to feel her dear presence, 
would be blinding me a second time.” 

“Tt need not be imposed upon you long,” 
said the matron soothingly. 

Then she went close to him, laid her hand 
on his shoulder, and said: “The power of the 
goddess who punishes the misdeeds of the reck- 
less is called irresistible and uncontrollable; but 
one thing softens even her, and checks her usu- 
ally resistless wheel: it is a mother’s prayer. 
I heard this from my own mother, and experi- 
enced it myself, especially in my oldest son 
Eumedes, who from the wildest madcap became 
an ornament of his class, and to whom the King 
—you doubtless know it—intrusted the com- 
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mand of the fleet which is to open the Ethiopian 
land of elephants to the Egyptian power. You, 
Hermon, are an orphan, but for you, too, the 
souls of your parents live on. Only I do not 
know whether you still honour and pray to 
them.” 

“T did until a few years ago,” replied 
Hermon. 

“But later you neglected this sacred duty,” 
added Thyone. ‘“ Yet how was that possible? 
In our barren Pelusium I could not help think- 
ing hundreds of times of the grove which Archias 
planted in your necropolis for the dead mem- 
bers of his family, and how often, while we were 
in Alexandria, it attracted me to think in its 
shade of your never-to-be-forgotten mother. 
There I felt her soul near me; for there was her 
home, and in imagination I saw her walking and 
resting under the trees. And you—her beloved 
child—you remained aloof from this hallowed 
spot! Even at the festival of the dead you 
omitted prayers and sacrifices?” 

The blind artist assented to this question by 
a silent bend of the head; but the matron indig- 
nantly exclaimed: “ And did not you know, un- 
happy man, that you were thus casting away the 
shield which protects mortals from the avenging 
gods? And your glorious mother, who would 
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have given her life for you? Yet you loved her, 
I suppose?” 

“Thyone!”” Hermon cried, deeply wounded, 
holding out his right hand as if in defence. 

“Well, well!” said the matron. “I know 
that you revere her memory. But that alone is 
not sufficient. On memorial festivals, and espe- 
cially on the birthdays, a mother’s soul needs a 
prayer and a gift from the son, a wreath, a fillet, 
fragrant ointment, a piece of honey, a cup of 
wine or milk—all these things even the poor 
man spares from his penury—yet a warm prayer, 
in pure remembrance and love, would suffice to 
rob the wrath of Nemesis, which the enraged 
barbarian girl let loose upon you, of its power. 
Only your mother, Hermon, the soul of the 
noble woman who bore you, can restore to you 
what you have lost. Appeal for aid to her, son 
of Erigone, and she will yet make everything 
right.” 

Bending quickly over the artist as she spoke, 
she kissed his brow and moved steadily away, 
though he called her name with yearning en- 
treaty. 

A short time after, the steward Gras led Her- 
mon to his cabin, and while undressing him re- 
ported that a messenger from Pelusium had 
announced that the commandant Philippus was 
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coming to Tennis the next morning, before the 
market place filled, to take his wife with him 
to Alexandria, where he was going by the King’s 
command. 

Hermon only half listened, and then ordered 
the Bithynian to leave him. 

After he had reclined on the couch a short 
time, he softly called the names of the steward, 
Thyone, and Daphne. As he received no an- 
swer, and thus learned that he was alone, he 
rose, drew himself up to his full height, gazed 
heavenward with his bandaged eyes, stretched 
both hands toward the ceiling of the low cabin, 
and obeyed his friend’s bidding. 

Thoroughly convinced that he was doing 
right, and ashamed of having so long neglected 
what the duty of a son commanded, he implored 
his mother’s soul for forgiveness. 

While doing so he again found that the fig- 
ure which he recalled to his memory appeared 
before him with marvellous distinctness. Never 
had she been so near him since, when a boy of 
seven, she clasped him for the last time to her 
heart. She tenderly held out her arms to him, 
and he rushed into her embrace, shouting ex- 
ultantly while she hugged and kissed him. Every 
pet name which he had once been so glad to 
hear, and during recent years had forgotten, 
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again fell from her lips. As had often happened 
in days long past, he again saw his mother crown 
him for a festival. Pleased with the little new 
garment which she herself had woven for him 
and embroidered with a tiny tree with red ap- 
ples, beneath which stood a bright-plumaged 
duckling, she led him by the hand in the ne- 
cropolis to the empty tomb dedicated to his 
father. 

It was a building the height of a man, con- 
structed of red Cyprian marble, on which, cast 
in bronze, shield, sword, and lance, as well as 
a beautiful helmet, lay beside a sleeping lion. 
It was dedicated to the memory of the brave 
hipparch whom he had been permitted to call his 
father, and who had been burned beside the 
battlefield on which he had found a hero’s death. 

Hermon now again beheld himself, with his 
mother, garlanding, anointing, and twining with 
fresh fillets the mausoleum erected by his uncle 
Archias to his brave brother. The species of 
every flower, the colour of the fillets—nay, even 
the designs embroidered on his little holiday 
robe—again returned to his mind, and, while 
these pleasant memories hovered around him, 
he appealed to his mother in prayer. 

She stood before him, young and beautiful, 
listening without reproach or censure as he be- 
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sought her forgiveness and confided to her his 
sins, and how. severely he was punished by 
Nemesis. 

During this confession he felt as though he 
was kneeling before the beloved dead, hiding 
his face in her lap, while she bent over him and | 
stroked his thick, black hair. True, he did not 
hear her speak; but when he looked up again 
he could see, by the expression of her faithful 
blue eyes, that his manly appearance surprised 
her, and that she rejoiced in his return to her 
arms. 

She listened compassionately to his laments, 
and when he paused pressed his head to her 
bosom and gazed into his face with such joy- 
ous confidence that his heart swelled, and he 
told himself that she could not look at him 
thus unless she saw happiness in store for 
him, 

Lastly, he began also to confide that he loved 
no woman on earth more ardently than the very 
Daphne whom, when only a pretty little child, 
she had carried in her arms, yet that he could 
not seek the wealthy heiress because manly pride 
forbade this to the blind beggar. 

Here the anguish of renunciation seized him 
with great violence, and when he wished to ap- 
peal again to his mother his exhausted imagina- 
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tion refused its service, and the vision would 
not appear. 

Then he groped his way back to the bed, 
and, as he let his head sink upon the pillows, 
he fancied that he would soon be again en- 
wrapped in the sweet slumber of childhood, 
which had long shunned his couch. 

It was years since he had felt so full of peace 
and hope, and he told himself, with grateful 
joy, that every childlike emotion had not yet 
died within him, that the stern conflicts and 
struggles of the last years had not yet steeled 
every gentle emotion. 
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CHAPTER AN; 


THE sun of the following day had long 
passed its meridian when Hermon at last woke. 

The steward Gras, who had grown gray in 
the service of Archias, was standing beside the 
couch. 

There was nothing in the round, beardless 
face of this well-fed yet active man that could 
have attracted the artist, yet the quiet tones of 
his deep voice recalled to memory the clear, 
steadfast gaze of his gray eyes, from which so 
often, in former days, inviolable fidelity, sound 
sense, caution, and prudence had looked forth 
at him. 

What the blind man heard from Gras sur- 
prised him—nay, at first seemed impossible. 

To sleep until the afternoon was something 
unprecedented for his wakeful temperament; 
but what was he to say to the tidings that the 
commandant of Pelusium had arrived in his state 
galley early in the morning and taken his wife, 
Daphne, and Chrysilla away with him to Alex- 
andria? 
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Yet it sounded credible enough when the 
Bithynian further informed him that the ladies 
had left messages of remembrance for him, and 
said that Archias’s ship, upon which he was, 
would be at his disposal for any length of time 
he might desire. Gras was commissioned to at- 
tend him. The Lady Thyone especially desired 
him to heed her counsel. 

While the steward was communicating this 
startling news as calmly as if everything was a 
matter of course, the events of the preceding 
night came back to Hermon’s memory with per- 
fect distinctness, and again the fear assailed him 
that the rescued Demeter was the work of Myr- 
tilus, and not his own. 

So the first question he addressed to Gras 
concerned the Tennis goldsmith, and it was a 
keen disappointment to Hermon when he learned 
that the earliest time he could expect to see him 
would be the following day. The skilful artisan 
had been engaged for weeks upon the gold orna- 
ments on the new doors of the holy of holies in 
the Temple of Amon at Tanis. Urgent busi- 
ness had called him home from the neighbouring 
city just before the night of the attack; but yes- 
terday evening he had returned to Tanis, where 
his wife said he would have only two days’ work 
to do. 
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This answer, however, by no means ap- 
peased Hermon’s impatience. He commanded 
that a special messenger should be sent to sum- 
mon the goldsmith, and the Bithynian received 
the order with a slight shake of his round head. 

What new trouble had befallen the usually 
alert young artist that he received this unex- 
pected change in his situation as apathetically 
as a horse which is led from one stall to another, 
and, instead of questioning him, thought only 
of hastening his interview with the goldsmith? 
If his mistress, who had left him full of anxiety 
from the fear that her departure would deeply 
agitate the blind man, should learn how indif- 
ferently he had received it! He, Gras, certainly 
would not betray it. Eternal gods—these ar- 
tists! He knew them. Their work was dearer 
to their hearts than their own lives, love, or 
friendship. 

During breakfast, of which the steward was 
obliged to remind him, Hermon pondered over 
his fate; but how could he attain any degree of 
clearness of vision until he secured accurate in- 
formation concerning the statue of Demeter? 
Like a dark cloud, which sweeps over the starry 
sky and prevents the astronomer from seeing 
the planets which he desires to observe, the fear 
that Proclus’s praise had been bestowed upon 
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the work of Myrtilus stood between him and 
every goal of his thought. 

Only the fact that he still remained blind, 
and not even the faintest glimmer of light pierced 
the surrounding darkness, while the sun contin- 
ued its course with glowing radiance, and that, 
blinded and beggared, he must despise himself if 
he sought to win Daphne, was certain. No re- 
flection could alter it. 

Again the peace of mind which he thought 
he had regained during slumber was destroyed. 
Fear of the artisan’s statement even rendered it 
impossible to pray to his mother with the affec- 
tionate devotion he had felt the day before. 

The goldsmith had directed the rescue of 
the Demeter, yet he would scarcely have been 
able to distinguish it from the statue by Myr- 
tilus; for though, like his friend, he had often 
employed his skilful hands in the arrangement 
of the gold plates at the commencement of the 
work, the Egyptian had been summoned to Ten- 
nis before the statues had attained recognisable 
form. He had not entered the studios for sev- 
eral months, unless Bias had granted him ad- 
mittance without informing his master. This 
was quite possible, for the slave’s keen eyes cer- 
tainly had not failed to notice how little he and 

-Myrtilus valued the opinion of the honest, skil- 
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ful, but extremely practical and unimaginative 
man, who could not create independently even 
the smallest detail. 

So it was impossible to jee at present 
whether Chello had seen the finished statues or 
not, yet Hermon desired the former with actual 
fervour, that he might have positive certainty. 

While reflecting over these matters, the 
image of the lean Egyptian goldsmith, with his 
narrow, brown, smooth-shaven face and skull, 
prominent cheek bones, receding brow, project- 
ing ears and, with all its keenness, lustreless 
glance, rose before him as if he could see his 
bodily presence. Not a-single word uncon- 
nected with his trade, the weather, or an acci- 
dent, had ever reached the friends’ ears from 
Chello’s thick lips, and this circumstance seemed 
to warrant Hermon in the expectation of learn- 
ing from him the pure, unadulterated truth. 

Rarely had a messenger of love been awaited 
with such feverish suspense as the slave whom 
Gras had despatched to Tanis to induce the gold- 
‘smith to return home. He might come soon 
after nightfall, and Hermon used the interval 
to ask the Bithynian the questions which he 
had long expected. . 

The replies afforded little additional informa- 
tion. He learned only that Philippus had been 
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summoned to Alexandria by the King, and that 
the Lady Thyone and her husband had talked 
with the leech and assented to his opinion that 
it would be better for Hermon to wait here until 
the burns on his face were healed before return- 
ing to Alexandria. 

For Daphne’s sake this decision had un- 
doubtedly been welcome to the matron, and it 
pleased him also; for he still felt so ill physically, 
and so agitated mentally, that he shrank from - 
meeting his numerous acquaintances in the 
capital. 

The goldsmith! the goldsmith! It depended 
upon his decision whether he would return to 
Alexandria at all. 

Soon after Hermon had learned from Gras 
that the stars had risen, he was informed that 
he must wait patiently for his interview with the 
Egyptian, as he had been summoned to the 
capital that very day by a messenger from Pro- 
clus. 

Then the steward had fresh cause to marvel 
at his charge, for this news aroused the most 
vehement excitement. 

In fact, it afforded the prospect of a series— 
perhaps a long one—of the most torturing days 
and nights. And the dreaded hours actually 
came—nay, the anguish of uncertainty had be- 
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come almost unendurable, when, on the seventh 
day, the Egyptian at last returned from Alexan- 
dria. They had seemed like weeks to Hermon, 
had made his face thinner, and mingled the first 
silver hairs in his black beard. 

The calls of the cheerful notary and the daily 
visits of the leech, an elderly man, who had de- 
pressed rather than cheered him by informing 
him of many cases like his own which all proved 
incurable, had been his sole diversion. True, 
the heads of the Greek residents of Tennis had 
also sometimes sought him: the higher govern- 
ment officials, the lessees of the oil monopoly 
and the royal bank, as well as Gorgias, who, 
next to Archias the Alexandrian, owned the 
largest weaving establishments, but the tales of 
daily incidents with which they entertained Her- 
mon wearied him. He listened with interest 
only to the story of Ledscha’s disappearance, 
yet he perceived, from the very slight impression 
it made upon him, how little he had really cared 
for the Biamite girl. 

His inquiries about Gula called down upon 
him many well-meant jests. She was with her 
parents; while Taus, Ledscha’s young sister, was 
staying at the brick-kiln, where the former had 
reduced the unruly slaves to submission. 

Care had been taken to provide for his per- 
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sonal safety, for the attack might perhaps yet 
prove to have been connected with the jealousy 
of the Biamite husbands. 

The commandant of Pelusium had therefore 
placed a small garrison of heavily armed soldiers 
and archers in Tennis, for whom tents had been 
pitched on the site of the burned white house. 

Words of command and signals for changing 
the guards often reached Hermon when he was 
on the deck of his ship, and visitors praised the 
wise caution and prompt action of Alexander 
the Great’s old comrade. 

The notary, a vivacious man of fifty, who 
had lived a long time in Alexandria and, assert- 
ing that he grew dull and withered in little Ten- 
nis, went to the capital as frequently as possible, 
had often called upon the sculptor at first, and 
been disposed to discuss art and the other sub- 
jects dear to Hermon’s heart, but on the third 
day he again set off for his beloved Alexandria. 
When saying farewell, he had been unusually 
merry, and asked Hermon to send him away 
with good wishes and offer sacrifices for the suc- 
cess of his business, since he hoped to bring a 
valuable gift on his return from the journey. 

The blind artist was glad to have other visits 
for a short time, but he preferred to be alone 
and devote his thoughts to his own affairs. 
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He now knew that his love was genuine. 
Daphne seemed the very incarnation of desira- 
ble, artless, heart-refreshing womanliness, but 
his memory could not dwell with her long; anx- 
iety concerning Chello’s report only too quickly 
interrupted it, as soon as he yielded to its charm. 

He did not think at all of the future. What 
was he to appoint for a time which the words 
of a third person might render unendurable? 

When Gras at last ushered in the goldsmith, 
his heart throbbed so violently that it was diffi- 
cult for him to find the words needed for the 
questions he desired to ask. 

The Egyptian had really been summoned to 
Alexandria by Proclus, not on account of the 
Demeter, but the clasp said to belong to Myr- 
tilus, found amid the. ruins of the fallen houtse, 
and he had been able to identify it with absolute 
positiveness as the sculptor’s property. 

He had been referred from one office to an- 
other, until finally the Tennis notary and Pro- 
clus opened the right doors to him. 

Now the importance of his testimony ap- 
peared, since the will of the wealthy young sculp- 
tor could not be opened until his death was 
proved, and the clasp which had been found 
aided in doing so. 

Hermon’s question whether he had heard 
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any particulars about this will was answered by 
the cold-hearted, dull-brained man in the nega- 
tive. 

He had done enough, he said, by expressing 
his opinion. He had gone to Alexandria unwill- 
ingly, and would certainly have stayed in Tennis 
if he could have foreseen what a number of tire- 
some examinations he would be obliged to un- 
dergo. He had been burning with impatience 
to quit the place, on account of the important 
work left behind in Tanis, and he did not even 
know whether he would be reimbursed for his 
travelling expenses. 

During this preliminary conversation Her- 
mon gained the composure he needed. 

He began by ascertaining whether Chello 
remembered the interior arrangement of the 
burned white house, and it soon appeared that 
he recollected it accurately. 

Then the blind man requested him to tell 
how the rescue of the statue had been man- 
aged, and the account of the extremely prosaic 
artisan described so clearly and practically how, 
on entering the burning building, he found Myr- 
tilus’s studio already inaccessible, but the statue 
of Demeter in Hermon’s still uninjured, that 
the trustworthiness of his story could not be 
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One circumstance only appeared strange, yet 
it was easily explained. Instead of standing on 
the pedestal, the Demeter was beside it, and 
even the slow-witted goldsmith inferred from 
this fact that the robbers had intended to steal 
it and placed it on the floor for that purpose, but 
were prevented from accomplishing their de- 
sign by the interference of Hermon and the peo- 
ple from Tennis. 

After the Egyptian, in reply to the artist’s in- 
quiry concerning what other works of art and 
implements he had seen in the studio, had an- 
swered that nothing else could be distinguished 
on account of the smoke, he congratulated the 
sculptor on his last work. People were already 
making a great stir about the new Demeter. It 
had been discussed not only in the workshop of 
his brother, who, like himself, followed their fa- 
ther’s calling, but also in the offices, at the har- 
bour, in the barbers’ rooms and the cookshops, 
and he, too, must admit that, for a Greek god- 
dess, that always lacked genuine, earnest dig- 
nity, it really was a pretty bit of work. 

Lastly, the Egyptian asked to whom he 
should apply for payment for the remainder of 
his labour. 

The strip of gold, from which Hermon had 
ordered the diadem to be made, had attracted 
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his attention on the head of his Demeter, and 
compensation for the work upon this ornament 
was still due. 

Hermon, deeply agitated, asked, with glow- 
ing cheeks, whether Chello really positively re- 
membered having prepared for him the gold 
diadem which he had seen in Alexandria, and 
the Egyptian eagerly assured him that he had 
done so. Hitherto he had found the sculptors 
honest men, and Hermon would not withhold the 
payment for his well-earned toil. 

The artist strenuously denied such an inten- 
tion; but when, in his desire to have the most 
absolute assurance, he again asked questions 
about the diadem, the Egyptian thought that 
the blind sculptor doubted the justice of his de- 
mand, and wrathfully insisted upon his claim, 
until Gras managed to whisper, undetected by 
Hermon, that he would have the money ready 
for him. 

This satisfied the angry man. He honestly 
believed that he had prepared the gold for the 
ornament on the head of the Demeter in Alexan- 
dria; yet the statue chiselled by Myrtilus had 
also been adorned with a diadem, and Chello 
had wrought the strip of gold it required. Only 
it had escaped his memory, because he had been 
paid for the work immediately after its delivery. 
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Glad to obey his mistress’s orders to settle 
at once any debts which the artist might have 
in Tennis, the steward followed the goldsmith, 
while Hermon, seizing the huge goblet which 
had just been filled with wine and water for him, ' 
drained it at one long draught. Then, with a 
sigh of relief, he restored it to its place, raised his 
hand and his blinded eyes heavenward, and of- 
fered a brief, fervent thanksgiving to his moth- 
er’s soul and the great Demeter, whom, he 
might now believe it himself, he had honoured 
with a masterpiece which had extorted warm ad- 
miration even from a connoisseur unfriendly to 
his art. 

When Gras returned, he said, with a grin 
of satisfaction, that the goldsmith was like all 
the rest of his countrymen. The artists did not 
owe him another drachm; the never-to-be-for- 
gotten Myrtilus had paid for the work ordered 
by Hermon also. 

Then, for the first time since he had been 
led on board the ship, a gay laugh rang from 
the blind man’s lips, rising in deep, pure, joy- 
ous tones from his relieved breast. 

The faithful gray eyes of honest Gras glit- 
tered with tears at the musical tones, and how 
ardently he wished for his beloved mistress when 
the sculptor, not content with this, exclaimed 
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as gleefully as in happier days: “ Hitherto I have 
had no real pleasure from my successful work, 
old Gras, but it is awaking now! If my Myr- 
tilus were still alive, and these miserable eyes 
yet possessed the power of rejoicing in the light 
and in beautiful human forms, by the dog! I 
would have the mixing vessels filled, wreath 
after wreath brought, boon companions sum- 
moned, and with flute-playing, songs, and fiery 
words, offer the Muses, Demeter, and Dionysus 
their due meed of homage! ” 

Gras declared that this wish might easily be 
fulfilled. There was no lack of wine or drink- 
ing cups on the vessel, the flute-players whom 
he had heard in the Odeum at Tanis did 
not understand their business amiss, flowers 
and wreaths could be obtained, and all who 
spoke Greek in Tennis would accept his invita- 
tion. 

But the Bithynian soon regretted this pro- 
posal, for it fell like a hoar-frost upon the blind 
man’s happy mood. He curtly declined. He 
would not play host where he was himself a 
guest, and pride forbade him to use the property 
of others as though it were his own. 

He could not regain his suddenly awakened 
pleasure in existence before Gras warned him it 
was time to go to rest. Not until he was alone 
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in the quiet cabin did the sense of joy in his first 
great success overpower him afresh. 

He might well feel proud delight in the work 
which he had created, for he had accomplished 
it without being unfaithful to the aims he had 
set before him. 

It had been taken from his own studio, and 
the skilful old artisan had recognised his pre- 
liminary work upon the diadem which he, Her- 
mon, had afterward adorned with ornaments 
himself. But, alas! this first must at the same 
time be his last great success, and he was con- 
demned to live on in darkness. 

Although abundant recognition awaited him 
in Alexandria, his quickly gained renown would 
soon be forgotten, and he would remain a beg- 
gared blind man. But it was now allowable for 
him to think secretly of possessing Daphne; per- 
haps she would wait for him and reject other 
suitors until he learned in the capital whether 
he might not hope to recover his lost sight. He 
was at least secure against external want; the 
generous Archias would hardly withhold from 
him the prize he had intended for the success- 
ful statue, although the second had been de- 
stroyed. The great merchant would do every- 
thing for his fame-crowned nephew, and he, 
Hermon, was conscious that had his uncle been 
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in his situation he would have divided his last 
obol with him. Refusal of his assistance would 
have been an insult to his paternal friend and 
guardian. 

Lastly, he might hope that Archias ieuld 
take him to the most skilful leeches in Alexan- 
dria and, if they succeeded in restoring his lost 
power of vision, then—then Yet it seemed 
so presumptuous to lull himself in this hope that 
he forbade himself the pleasure of indulging it. 

Amid these consoling reflections, Hermon 
fell asleep, and awoke fresher and more cheerful 
than he had been for some time. 

He had to spend two whole weeks more in 
Tennis, for the burns healed slowly, and an 
anxious fear kept him away from Alexandria. 

There the woman he loved would again 
meet him and, though he could assure Thyone 
that Nemesis had turned her wheel away from 
him, he would have been permitted to treat 
Daphne only with cool reserve, while every fibre 
of his being urged him to confess his love and 
clasp her in his arms. 

Gras had already written twice to his mas- 
ter, telling him with what gratifying patience 
Hermon was beginning to submit to his great 
misfortune, when the notary Melampus returned 
from Alexandria with news which produced the 
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most delightful transformation in the blind art- 
ist’s outer life. 

More swiftly than his great corpulence usu- 
ally permitted the jovial man to move, he as- 
cended to the deck, calling: “ Great, greater, the 
greatest of news I bring, as the heaviest but by 
no means the most dilatory of messengers of 
good fortune from the city of cities. Prick up 
your ears, my friend, and summon all your 
strength, for there are instances of the fatal ef- 
fect of especially lavish gifts from the blind and 
yet often sure aim of the goddess of Fortune. 
The Demeter, in whom you proved so marvel- 
lously that the art of a mortal is sufficient to 
create immortals, is beginning to show her grati- 
tude. She is = to twine wreaths for you 
in Alexandria.” 

Here the vivacious man jeanne hesitated 
and, while wiping his plump cheeks, perspiring 
brow, and smooth, fat double chin with his ker- 
chief, added in a tone of sincere regret: “ That’s 
the way with me! In one thing which really 
moves me, I always forget the other. The fault 
sticks to me like my ears and nose. When my 
mother gave me two errands, I attended to the 
first in the best possible way, but overlooked 
the second entirely, and was paid for it with 
my father’s staff, yet even the blue wales made 
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no change in the fault. But for that I should 
still be in the city of cities; but it robbed me of 
my best clients, and so I was transferred to this 
dullest of holes. Even here it clings to me. 
. My detestable exultation just now proves it. 
Yet I know how dear to you was the dead man 
who manifests his love even from the grave. 
But you will forgive me the false note into which 
my weakness led me; it sprang from regard for 
you, my young friend. To serve your cause, I 
forgot everything else. Like my mother’s first 
errand, it was performed in the best possible 
way. You will learn directly. By the lightnings 
of Father Zeus and the owl of Athene, the news 
I bring is certainly great and beautiful; but he 
who yearned to make you happy was snatched 
from you and, though his noble legacy must in- 
spire pleasure and gratitude, it will nevertheless 
fill your poor eyes with sorrowful tears.” 

Melampus turned, as he spoke, to the mis- 
shapen Egyptian slave who performed the duties 
of a clerk, and took several rolls from the drum- 
shaped case that hung around his neck; but his 
prediction concerning Hermon was speedily ful- 
filled, for the notary handed him the will of his 
friend Myrtilus. 

It made him the heir of his entire fortune 
and, however happy the unexpected royal gift 
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rendered the blind man, however cheering might 
be the prospects it opened to him for the future 
and the desire of his heart, sobs nevertheless in- 
terrupted the affectionate words which com- 
menced the document Melampus read aloud to . 
him. 

Doubtless the tears which Hermon dedicated 
to the most beloved of human beings made his 
blinded eyes smart, but he could not restrain 
them, and even long after the notary had left 
him, and the steward had congratulated him on 
his good fortune, the deep emotion of his tender 
heart again and again called forth a fresh flood 
of tears consecrated to the memory of his friend. 

The notary had already informed the gram- 
mateus of the disposition which Myrtilus had 
made of his property in Hermon’s favour a few 
days before, but, by the advice of the experi- 
enced Proclus, the contents of the will had been 
withheld from the sculptor; the unfortunate man 
ought to be spared any disappointment, and 
proof that Myrtilus was really among the vic- 
tims of the accident must first be obtained. 

The clasp found in the ruins of the white 
house appeared to furnish this, and the notary 
had put all other business aside and gone to 
Alexandria to settle the matter. 

The goldsmith Chello, who had fastened a 
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new pin to the clasp, and could swear that it had 
belonged to Myrtilus, had been summoned to 
“the capital as a witness, and, with the aid of 
the influential grammateus of the Dionysian 
games and priest of Apollo, the zeal of Melam- 
pus had accomplished in a short time the set- 
tlement of this difficult affair, which otherwise 
might perhaps have consumed several months. 

The violent death of Myrtilus had been ad- 
mitted as proved by the magistrate, who had 
been prepossessed in Hermon’s favour by his 
masterpiece. Besides, no doubts could be raised 
concerning the validity of a will attested by six- 
teen witnesses. The execution of this last testa- 
ment had been intrusted to Archias, as Myr- 
tilus’s nearest relative, and several other distin- 
guished Alexandrians. 

The amount of the fortune bequeathed had 
surprised even these wealthy men, for under the 
prudent management of Archias the property in- 
herited by the modest young sculptor had trebled 
in value. ; 

The poor ‘blind artist had suddenly become 
a man who might be termed “ rich,” even in the 
great capital. 

Again the steward shook his head; this vast, 
unexpected inheritance did not seem to make 
half so deep an impression upon the eccentric 
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blind man as the news received a short time ago 
that his trivial debt to the goldsmith Chello was 
already settled. But Hermon must have dearly 
loved the friend to whom he owed this great 
change of fortune, and grief for him had cast 
joy in his immense new wealth completely into 
the shade. 

This conjecture was confirmed on the follow- 
ing morning, for the blind man had himself led 
to the Greek necropolis to offer sacrifices to the 
gods of the nether world and to think of his 
friend. 

When, soon after noon, the lessee of the 
royal bank appeared on the ship to offer him 
as many drachme or talents as he might need 
for present use, he asked for a considerable sum 
to purchase a larger death-offering for his mur- 
dered friend. The next morning he went with 
the architect of the province to the scene of the 
conflagration, and had him mark the spot of 
ground on which he desired to erect to his Myr- 
tilus a monument to be made in Alexandria. 

At sunset, leaning on the steward’s arm, he 
went to the Temple of Nemesis, where he prayed 
and commissioned the priest to offer a costly 
sacrifice to the goddess in his name. 

On the return home, Hermon suddenly stood 
still and mentioned to Gras the sum which he 
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intended to bestow upon the blind in Tennis. 
He knew now what it means to live bereft of 
light, and, he added in a low tone, to be also 
poor and unable to earn his daily bread. 

On the ship he asked the Bithynian whether 
his burned face had become presentable again, 
and no longer made a repulsive impression. 

This Gras could truthfully assure him. 

Then the artist’s features brightened, and the 
Bithynian heard genuine cheerfulness ring in the 
tones of his voice as he exclaimed: “ Then, old 
Gras, we will set out for Alexandria as soon as 
the ship is ready to sail. Back to life, to the 
society of men of my own stamp, to reap the 
praise earned by my own creations, and to 
the only divine maiden among mortals—to 
Daphne! ” 

“The day after to-morrow!” exclaimed the 
steward in joyous excitement; and soon after 
the carrier dove was flying toward the house of 
Archias, bearing the letter which stated the hour 
when his fame-crowned blind nephew would 
enter the great harbour of Alexandria. 

The evening of the next day but one the 
Proserpina was bearing Hermon away from the 
city of weavers toward home. 

As the evening breeze fanned his brow, his 
thoughts dwelt sadly on his Myrtilus. Hitherto 
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it had always seemed as if he was bound, and 
must commit some atrocious deed to use the 
seething power condemned to inaction. But as 
the galley left the Tanitic branch of the Nile be- 
hind, and the blind man inhaled the cool air 
upon the calm sea, his heart swelled, and for 
the first time he became fully aware that, though 
the light of the sun would probably never shine 
for him again, and therefore the joy of creating, 
the rapture of once more testing his fettered 
strength, would probably be forever denied him, 
other stars might perhaps illumine his path, and 
he was going, in a position of brilliant inde- 
pendence, toward his native city, fame, and— 
eternal gods!—love. 

Daphne had conquered, and he gave only a 
passing thought to Ledscha and the hapless 
weaver Arachne. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Art the third hour after sunrise a distin- 
guished assemblage of people gathered at the 
landing place east of the Temple of Poseidon 
in the great harbour of Alexandria. 

Its members belonged to the upper classes, 
for many had come in carriages and litters, and 
numerous pedestrians were accompanied by 
slaves bearing in delicately woven baskets and 
cornucopias a laurel wreath, a papyrus crown, 
or bright-hued flowers. 

The most aristocratic among the gentlemen 
had gathered on the western side of the great 
sanctuary, between the cella and the long row 
of Doric columns which supported the roof of 
the marble temple. 

The Macedonian Council of the city was al- 
ready represented by several of its members. 
Among their number was Archias, Daphne’s 
father, a man of middle height and comfortable 
portliness, from whose well-formed, beardless 
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whose quick movements revealed the slight irri- 
tability of his temperament. 

Several members of the Council and wealthy 
merchants surrounded him, while the gram- 
mateus Proclus first talked animatedly with other 
government officials and representatives of the 
priesthood, and then with Archias. The head 
of the Museum, who bore the title of “high 
priest,’ had also appeared there with several 
members of this famous centre of the intellec- 
tual life of the capital. They shared the shade 
of this part of the temple with distinguished mas- 
ters of sculpture and painting, architecture and 
poetry, and conversed together with the grace- 
ful animation of Greeks endowed with great in- 
tellectual gifts. 

Among them mingled, distinguishable nei- 
ther by costume nor language, a number of 
prominent patrons of art in the great Jewish 
community. Their principal, the alabarch, was 
talking eagerly with the philosopher Hegesias 
and the Rhodian leech Chrysippus, Queen Ar- 
sinoé’s favourite, whom at Althea’s instigation 
she had sent with Proclus to receive the return- 
ing traveller. 

Sometimes all gazed toward the mouth of 
the harbour, where the expected ship must soon 
pass the recently completed masterpiece of Sos- 
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tratus, the towering lighthouse, still shining in 
its marble purity. 

Soon many Alexandrians also crowded the 
large platform in front of the Temple of Posei- 
don, and the very wide marble staircase leading 
from it to the landing place. 

Beneath the bronze statues of the Dioscuri, 
at the right and left of the topmost step, had also 
gathered the magnificent figures of the Ephebi 
and the younger men from the wrestling school 
of Timagetes, with garlands on their curling 
locks, as well as many younger artists and pupils 
of the older masters. 

The statues of the gods and goddesses of the 
sea and their lofty, pedestals, standing at the 
sides of the staircase, cast upon the marble steps, 
gleaming in the radiance of the morning sun, 
narrow shadows, which attracted the male and 
female chorus singers, who, also wearing beau- 
tiful garlands, had come to greet the expected 
arrival with solemn chants. 

Several actors. were just coming from re- 
hearsal in the theatre of Dionysus, east of the 
Temple of Poseidon, of which, like all the stages 
in the city, Proclus was chief manager. 

A pretty dancing girl, who hung on the arm 
of the youngest, extended her hand with a grace- 
ful gesture toward the staircase, and asked: 
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“Whom can they be expecting there? Prob- 
ably some huge new animal for the Museum 
which has been caught somewhere for the King, 
for yonder stiff wearer of a laurel crown, who 
throws his head back as though he would like 
to eat the Olympians and take the King for a 
luncheon into the bargain, is Straton, the denier 
of the gods, and the little man with the bullet- 
head is the grammarian Zoilus.” 

“Of course,” replied her companion. “ But 
there, too, is Apollodorus, the alabarch of the 
Jews, and the heavy money-bag Archias % 

“Why look at them!” cried the younger 
mime. “It’s far better worth while to stretch 
your neck for those farther in front. They are 
genuine friends of the Muses—the poets Theoc- 
ritus and Zenodotus.” 

“The great Athene, Apollo, and all his nine 
Pierides, have sent their envoys,” said the older 
actor pathetically, “ for there, too, are the sculp- 
tors Euphranor and Chares, and the godlike 
builder of the lighthouse, Sostratus in person.” 

“A handsome man,” cried the girl flute-~ 
player, “but vain, I tell you, vain 

“ Self-conscious, you ought to say,” corrected 
her companion. 

“Certainly,” added the older actor, patting 
his smooth cheeks and chin with a rose he held 
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in his hand. “ Who can defend himself against 
the highest merit, self-knowledge? But the per- 
son who is to have this reception, by the staff 
of Dionysus! if modesty flies away from him 
like the bird from a girl, it ought Just look 
there! The tall, broad-shouldered fellow yonder 
is Chrysippus, the right hand of Arsinoé, as our 
grammateus Proclus is her left. So probably 
some prince is expected.” 

“The gentlemen of the Museum and the 
great artists yonder would not stir a foot, far 
less lose so precious a morning hour, for any 
mere wearer of a crown or sceptre,” protested 
the other actor; “ it must be ss : 

“That the King or the Queen command it,” 
interrupted the older player. “Only Arsinoé 
is represented here. Or do you see any envoy 
of Ptolemy? Perhaps they will yet arrive. If 
there were ambassadors of the great Roman 
Senate > 

“ Or,” added the dancer, “ envoys from King 
Antiochus. But—goose that I am!—then they 
would not be received here, but in the royal 
harbour at the Lochias. See if I don’t prove 
to be right! Divine honours are to be paid to 
some newly attracted hero of the intellect. But 
—just follow my finger! There—yonder—it 
comes floating along at the left of the island of 
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Antirrhodus. That may be his galley!) Magnifi- 
cent! Wonderfully beautiful! Brilliant! Like 
aswan! No, no, like a swimming peacock! And 
the silver embroidery on the blue sails! It glit- 
ters and sparkles like stars in the azure sky.” 

Meanwhile the elder actor, shading his eyes 
with his hand, had been gazing at the harbour, 
where, amid the innumerable vessels, the ex- 
pected one, whose sails were just being reefed, 
was steered by a skilful hand. Now he inter- 
rupted the blond beauty with the exclamation: 
“Tt is Archias’s Proserpina! I know it well.” 
Then, -in a declamatory tone, he continued: 
““T, too, was permitted on the deck of the glitter- 
ing vessel, lightly rocked by the crimson waves, 
to reach my welcome goal; as the guest of 
peerless Archias, I mean. The most magnificent 
festival in his villa! There was a little perform- 
ance there in which Mentor and I allowed our- 
selves to be persuaded to take part. But just see 
how the beautiful ship uses the narrow passage 
between the two triremes, as if it had the blood- 
leech’s power of contraction! But to return to 
the festival of Archias: the oyster ragout served 
there, the pheasant pasties ~ 

Here he interrupted himself, exclaiming in 
surprise: “ By the club of Hercules, the Proser- 
pina is to be received with a full chorus! And 
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there is the owner himself descending the stairs! 
Whom is she bringing?” 

“Come! come! ” cried the dancing girl to her 
companion, dragging him after her, “I shall die 
of curiosity.” 

The singing and shouting of many voices 
greeted the actors as they approached the plat- 
form of the Temple of Poseidon. 

When from this spot the dancer fixed her 
eyes upon the landing place, she suddenly 
dropped her companion’s arm, exclaiming: “ It 
is the handsome blind sculptor, Hermon, the 
_heir of the wealthy Myrtilus. Do you learn this 
now for the first time, you jealous Thersites? 
Hail, hail, divine Hermon! Hail, noble victim 
of the ungrateful Olympians! Hail to thee, 
Hermon, and thy immortal works! Hail, hail, 
hail!” 

Meanwhile she waved her handkerchief with 
frenzied eagerness, as if she could thus force the 
blind man to see her, and a group of actore 
whom Proclus, the grammateus of the Dionysian 
arts, had sent here to receive Hermon worthily, 
followed her example. 

‘But her cries were drowned by the singing 
of the chorus and by thousands of shouting 
voices, while Hermon was embraced by Archias 
on board the galley, and then, by his guidance, 
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stepped on shore and ascended the staircase of 
the Temple of Poseidon. 

Before the ship entered the harbour, the artist 
had had a large goblet of unmixed wine given 
to him, that he might conquer the emotion that 
had overpowered him. 

Though his blind eyes did not show him 
even the faintest outline of a figure, he felt as 
if he was flooded with brilliant sunshine. 

While the Proserpina was bearing him past 
the lighthouse, Gras told him that they had now 
reached the great harbour, and at the same time 
he heard the shouts, whistles, signals, and vary- 
ing sounds of the landing place with its crowded 
shipping, and of the capital. 

His blood surged in his veins, and before 
his mind rose the vision .of the corn-flower blue 
sky, mirrored in the calm surface of the bluest 
of seas. The pharos built by Sostratus towered 
in dazzling whiteness above the tide, and before 
him rose the noble temple buildings, palaces, and 
porticoes of the city of Alexandria, with which 
he was familiar, and before and between them 
statue after statue of marble and bronze, the 
whole flooded with radiant golden light. 

True, darkness sometimes swallowed this 
wonderful picture, but an effort of the will was 
sufficient to show it to him again. 
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“The Temple of Poseidon!” cried Gras. 
“The Proserpina is to land at the foot of the 
steps.” And now Hermon listened to the sounds 
from the shore, whose hum and buzz transported 
him into the midst of the long-missed city of 
commerce, knowledge, and arts. 

Then the captain’s shouts of command fell 
imperiously upon his ears, the strokes of the 
oars ceased, their blades sank with a loud splash 
into the water, and at the same instant from the 
temple steps Hermon was greeted by the sol- 
emn notes of the chorus, from whose rhythm his 
own name rang forth again and again like so 
many shouts of victory. 

He thought his heart would fairly burst 
through his arched chest, and the passionate vio- 
lence of its throbbing did not lessen when Gras 
exclaimed: “ Half Alexandria has assembled to 
greet you. Ah, if you could only see it! How 
the kerchiefs are waving! Laurel after laurel in 
every hand! All the distinguished people in 
the capital have gathered on the sacred soil of 
the Temple of Poseidon. There is Archias,; too; 
there are the artists and the famous gentlemen 
of the Museum, the members of the Ephebi, and 
the priests of the great gods.” 

Hermon listened with his hand pressed on 


his breast, and while doing so the power of his 
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imagination showed the vast, harmoniously 
noble structure of the many-pillared Temple of 
Poseidon, surrounded by as many thousands as 
there were in reality hundreds. From all parts 
of the sanctuary, even from the tops of the roofs, 
he beheld laurel branches and kerchiefs waving 
and tossing, and wreaths flung on the ground 
before him. If this picture was correct, the 
whole city was greeting him, headed by the men 
whom he honoured as great and meritorious, 
and in front of them all Daphne, with drooping 
head, full of feminine grace and heart-winning 
goodness. 

While the chorus continued their song, and 
the welcoming shouts grew louder, the brilliant 
picture faded away, but in return he felt friendly 
arms clasp him. First Archias, then Proclus, 
and after him a succession of fellow-artists—the 
greatest of all—drew him into a warm embrace. 

Finally he felt himself led away, placed his 
feet as his Uncle Archias whispered directions, 
and as they gropingly obeyed them ascended 
the temple steps and stood in utter darkness 
upon the platform listening to the speeches 
which so many had prepared. 

All the distinguished men in the city ex- 
pressed their sympathy, their pity, their admira- 
tion, their hopes, or sent assurances of them to 
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him. The Rhodian Chrysippus, despatched by 
the Queen, delivered the wreath which the mon- 
arch bestowed, and informed Hermon, with her 
greetings, that Arsinoé deemed his Demeter wor- 
thy of the laurel. 

The most famous masters of his art, the great 
scholars from the Museum, the whole priest- 
hood of Demeter, which included Daphne, the 
servants of Apollo, his dear Ephebi, the com- 
rades of his physical exercises—all whom he 
honoured, admired, loved—loaded him with 
praises and good wishes, as well as the assur- 
ance of their pride in numbering him among 
them. 

No form, no colour from the visible world, 
penetrated the darkness surrounding him, not 
even the image of the woman he loved. Only 
his ears enabled him to receive the praises, hon- 
ours, congratulations lavished here and, though 
he sometimes thought he had received enough, 
he again listened willingly and intently when a 
new speaker addressed him in warm words of 
eulogy. What share compassion for his unpre- 
cedentedly sorrowful fate had in this extrava- 
gantly laudatory and cordial greeting, he did 
not ask; he only felt with a throbbing heart 
that he now stood upon a summit which he had 
scarcely ventured to hope ever to attain. His 
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dreams of outward success which had not been 
realized, because he deemed it treason to his art 
to deviate from the course which he believed 
right and best adapted to it, he now, without hay- 
ing yielded to the demands of the old school, 
heard praised as his well-earned possessions. 

He felt as if he breathed the lighter, purer 
air of the realms of the blessed, and the laurel 
crown which the Queen’s envoy pressed upon 
his brow, the wreaths which his fellow-artists 
presented to him by hands no less distinguished 
than those of the great sculptor Protogenes, and 
Nicias, the most admired artist after the death 
of Apelles, seemed, like the wings on the hat 
and shoes of Hermes, messenger of the gods, to 
raise him out of himself and into the air. 

Darkness surrounded him, yet a bright daz- 
zling light issued from his soul and illluminated 
his whole being with the warm golden radiance 
of the sun. 

Not even the faintest shadow dimmed it until 
Soteles, his fellow-student at Rhodes, who sus- 
tained him with ardent earnestness in the strug- 
gle to prefer truth to beauty, greeted him. 

He welcomed him and wished that he might 
recover his lost sight as warmly as his prede- 
cessors. He praised the Demeter, too, but added 
that this was not the place to say what he missed 
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in her. Yet that she did lack it awakened in 
him an emotion of pain, for this, Hermon’s last 
work, apparently gave the followers of the an- 
cients a right to number him in their ranks. 

His cautious expression of regret must refer 
to the head of his Demeter. Yet surely it was 
not his fault that Daphne’s fearures bore the 
impress of that gentle, winning kindness which 
he himself and Soteles, imitating him, had often 
condemned as weak and characterless. 

The correctness of his belief was instantly 
proved to him by the address of gra -haired, 
highly praised Euphranor, who spoke of the 
Demeter’s countenance with warm admiration. 
And how ardently the poets Theocritus and Ze- 
nodotus extolled his work to the skies! 

Amid so much laudation, one faint word of 
dissatisfaction vanished like a drop of blood that 
falls into a clear stream. 

The welcome concluded with a final chant 
by the chorus, and continued to echo in Her- 
mon’s ears as he entered his uncle’s chariot and 
drove away with him, crowned with laurel and 
intoxicated as if by fiery wine. 

Oh, if he could only have seen his fellow- 
citizens who so eagerly expressed their good 
will, their sympathy, their admiration! But the 
black and coloured mist before his eyes revealed 
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no human figure, not even that of the woman he 
loved, who, he’ now- learned for the first time 
from her father, had appeared among the priest- 
esses of Demeter to greet him. 

Doubtless he was gladdened by the sound of 
her voice, the clasp of her hand, the faint fra- 
grance of violets exhaling from her fair hair, 
which he had often remembered with so much 
pleasure when alone in Tennis; but the time to 
devote himself to her fully and completely had 
not yet come, for what manifold and: powerful 
impressions, how much that was elevating, de- 
lightful, and entertaining awaited him immedi- 
ately! 

The Queen’s envoy had expressed his mis- 
tress’s desire to receive the creator of the Deme- 
ter, the Ephebi and his fellow-artists had invited 
him to a festival which they -desired to give in 
his honour, and on the way Archias informed 
him that many of his wealthy friends in the 
Macedonian Council expected that he, the hon- 
oured hero of the day, would adorn with his 
presence a banquet in their houses. 

What a rich, brilliant life awaited him in 
spite of his blindness! When he entered his 
uncle’s magnificent city home, and not only all 
the servants and clients of the family, but also 
a select party of ladies and gentlemen greeted 
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him with flowers and hundreds of other tokens 
of affection and appreciation, he gave himself 
up without reserve to this novel excess of fame 
and admiration. 

Notwithstanding his blindness, he felt, after 
the burns on his face had healed, thoroughly well, 
as strong as a giant—nay, more vigorous and 
capable of enjoyment than ever. What prevent- 
ed him from revelling to the full in the super- 
abundant gifts which Fate, recently so cruel, 
now suddenly cast into his lap with lavish kind- 
ness? 

Yet many flattering and pleasant things as 
he had experienced that day, he was far from 
feeling satiety. On entering the hall of the men 
in his uncle’s dwelling, the names of famous 
men and proud beauties had been repeated to 
him. Formerly they had taken little notice of 
him, yet now even the most renowned received 
him like an Olympian victor. 

What did all these vain women really care 
for him? Yet their favour was part of the 
triumph whose celebration he must permit to- 
day. His heart held but one being for whom 
it yearned, and with whom thus far he had been 
able only to exchange a few tender greetings. 

The time for a long conversation had not 
yet arrived, but he asked Thyone to lead him 
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to her and, while she listened anxiously, de- 
scribed with feverish animation the incidents of 
the last few days. But he soon lowered his voice 
to assure her that he had not ceased to think 
of her even for a single hour, and the feeling of 
happiness which, in spite of his misfortune, had 
filled and lent wings to his soul, was not least 
due to the knowledge of being near her again. 

And her presence really benefited him al- 
most as much as he had anticipated during the 
hours of solitary yearning in Tennis; he felt it 
a great favour of Fate to be permitted to strive 
to possess her, felt even during the delirium of 
this reception that he loved her. What a tre- 
mendous longing to clasp her at once in his 
arms as his betrothed bride overwhelmed him; 
but her father’s opposition to the union of his 
only child with a blind man must first be con- 
quered, and the great agitation in his soul, as 
well as the tumult around him, seemed like a 
mockery of the quiet happiness which hovered 
before him when he thought of his marriage 
with Daphne. Not until everything was calmer 
would the time come to woo her. Until then 
both must be satisfied with knowing from each 
other’s lips their mutual love, and he thought 
he perceived in the tone of her voice the deep 
emotion of her heart. 
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Perhaps this had prevented Daphne’s ex- 
pressing her congratulations upon the success 
of his Demeter as eagerly and fully as he had 
expected. Painfully disturbed by her reserve, 
he had just attempted to induce her to give a 
less superficial opinion of his work, when the 
curtains of the dining room parted—the music 
of flutes, singing, and pleasant odours greeted 
him and the guests. Archias summoned them 
to breakfast, and a band of beautiful boys, with 
flowers and garlands of ivy, obeyed the com- 
mand to crown them. 

Then Thyone approached the newly united 
pair and, after exchanging a few words with 
Daphne, whispered in an agitated voice to the 
blind sculptor, over whose breast a brown- 
locked young slave was just twining a garland 
of roses: “ Poverty no longer stands between 
you and the object of your love; is it Nemesis 
who even now still seals your lips?” ed 

Hermon stretched out his hand to draw her 
nearer to him and murmur softly that her coun- 
sel had aided him to break the power of the 
terrible goddess, but he grasped the empty air. 
At the same time the deep voice of his love’s 
father, whose opposition threatened to cloud his 
new happiness, singing, flute-playing, and the 
laughter of fair women greeted him and, only 
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half master of his own will, he assented, by a 
slight bend of the head, to the matron’s ques- 
tion. A light shiver ran through his frame 
with the speed of lightning, and the Epicurean’s 
maxim that fear and cold are companions darted 
through his brain. But what should he fear? 
He had endured severe trials, it is true, for the 
sake of remaining faithful to truth in art and 
life; but who probably ever reached the age of 
manhood without once deviating from it? Be- 
sides, he was surely aware that, had he been 
obliged to answer Thyone in words, he would 
not have been guilty of the falsehood. His reply 
had consisted of a slight motion of the head, and 
it negatived nothing; it was merely intended to 
defer for a short time the thing he most desired. 

Yet the rash answer weighed heavily on his 
mind; but it could no longer be recalled that 
day, and was believed, for Thyone whispered, 
“We shall succeed in reconciling the terrible 
being.” 

Again the light tremour ran through him, but 
it lasted only an instant; for Chrysilla, the repre- 
sentative of the dead mistress of the house, whose 
duty it was to assign the guests their places, 
called to Hermon, “The beautiful Glycera does 
you the honour of choosing you for a neigh- 
bour” and, before the sentence was finished, 
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Archias himself seized his arm and led him to 
the cushions at the side of the much-courted 
beauty. 

The guests began the banquet in a very joy- 
ous mood. 

Greek gaiety, and the quick intellect and 
keen wit of the Alexandrians, combined with the 
choicest viands of the luxurious capital, where 
the wines and dainties of all the countries of 
the Mediterranean found sellers and buyers, and 
the cook’s vocation was developed into a fine 
art, to spice this banquet with a hundred charms 
for the mind and senses. To-day the principal 
place in this distinguished circle of famous men, 
great and wealthy nobles, beautiful and aristo- 
cratic women, was awarded to the blind sculp- 
tor. He was pledged by every one who had 
admired his Demeter, who compassionated his 
sad fate, or who desired to be agreeable to him 
or his host. 

Every kind remark about his person, his 
blindness, and his masterpiece was repeated to 
him and, after the wine and the effort to attract 
Daphne’s attention and shine in the presence of 
his beautiful neighbour had heated and winged 
his thoughts, he found an apt reply to each note- 
worthy word. 

When the dessert was finally eaten, and after 
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sunset, in the brilliant light of the lamps and 
candles, greater attention was paid to the mix- 
ing vessels, all remained silent to listen to his 
fervid speech. 

Glycera had asked him, at the beginning of 
the banquet, to tell her about the attack in 
Tennis. Now he yielded to her wish that he 
should repeat the captivating tale to the others, 
and-the spirits of the wine helped him to per- 
form the task with such animation that his hear- 
ers listened to his description in breathless 
suspense, and many eyes rested on the hand- 
some face of the great blind artist as if spell- 
bound. 

When he paused, loud applause rewarded 
him, and as it reached him from every part of 
the spacious room, his deep, resonant voice 
put him in communication even with the more 
distant guests, and he might have been taken 
for the symposiarch or director of the ban- 
quet. 

This conspicuous position of the féted artist 
did not please every one, and a rhetorician, 
famed for his sharp tongue, whispered to his 
neighbour, one of Hermon’s older fellow-artists, 
“What his eyes have lost seems to benefit his 
tongue.” The sculptor answered: “ At any rate, 
the impetuous young artist might succeed better 
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in proving himself, by its assistance, a good en- 
tertainer, than in creating more mediocre master- 
pieces like the Demeter.” 

Similar remarks were made on other cush- 
ions; but when the philosopher Hegesias asked 
the famous sculptor Euphranor what he thought 
of Hermon’s Demeter, the kindly old man an- 
swered, “I should laud this noble work as a 
memorable event, even if it did not mark the 
end, as well as the beginning, of its highly gifted 
creator’s new career.” 

Nothing of this kind was uttered near Her- 
mon. Everything that reached him expressed 
delight, admiration, sympathy, and hope. At 
dessert the beautiful Glycera divided her apple, 
whispering as she gave him one half, “ Let the 
fruit tell you what the eyes can no longer re- 
veal, you poor and yet so abundantly rich darling 
of the gods.” 

He murmured in reply that his happiness 
would awake the envy of the immortals if, in 
addition, he were permitted to feast upon the 
sight of her beauty. 

Had he been able to see himself, Hermon, 
who, as a genuine Greek, was accustomed to 
moderate his feelings in intercourse with others, 
would have endeavoured to express the emo- 
tions of joy which filled his heart with more re- 
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serve, and to excel his companions at the festi- 
val less recklessly. 

His enthusiastic delight carried many away 
with him; others, especially Daphne, were filled 
with anxious forebodings by his conduct, and 
others still with grave displeasure. 

Among the latter was the famous leech 
Erasistratus, who shared Archias’s cushions, and 
had been solicited by the latter to try to restore 
his blind nephew’s sight. But the kindly physi- 
cian, who gladly aided even the poorest suf- 
ferer, curtly and positively refused. To devote 
his time and skill to a blind man who, under 
the severest of visitations, lulled himself so con- 
tentedly in happiness, he considered unjust to 
others who desired recovery more ardently. 

“When the intoxication of this unbridled 
strength passes away, and is followed by a differ- 
ent mood,’ remarked the merchant, “we will 
talk of this matter again,’ and the confident tone 
of his deep voice gave the simple sentence such 
significance that the learned leech held out his 
hand, saying: ‘ Only where deep, earnest long- 
ing for recovery fills the sufferer’s mind will the 
gods ail the physician. We will wait for the 
change which you predict, Archias! ” 

The guests did not disperse until late, and 
the best satisfied of all was the grammateus Pro- 
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clus, who had taken advantage of the rich mer- 
chant’s happy mood, and his own warm inter- 
cession in behalf of his nephew’s work, to per- 
suade Archias to advance Queen Arsinoé a large 
sum of money for an enterprise whose object he 
still carefully concealed. 

The highly honoured blind artist spent the 
night under his uncle’s roof. 


CHAPTER? VEE 


HERMON rose from his couch the next morn- 
ing alert and ready for new pleasures. 

He had scarcely left the bath when envoys 
from the Ephebi and the younger artists invited 
him to the festivities which they had arranged 
in his honour. He joyously accepted, and also 
promised messengers from many of Archias’s 
friends, who wished to have the famous blind 
sculptor among their guests, to be present at 
their banquets. 

He still felt as if he were intoxicated, and 
found neither disposition nor time for quiet re- 
flection. His great strength, fettered as it were 
by his loss of sight, now also began to stir. Fate 
itself withheld him from the labour which he 
loved, yet in return it offered him a wealth of 
varying pleasure, whose stimulating power he 
had learned the day before. He still relished the 
draught from the beaker of homage proffered by 
his fellow-citizens; nay, it seemed as if it could 
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He joined the ladies before noon, and his 
newly awakened feeling of joy beamed upon 
them scarcely less radiantly than yesterday. 
Though Thyone might wonder that a man pur- 
sued by Nemesis could allow himself to be borne 
along so thoughtlessly by the stream of pleas- 
ure, Daphne certainly did not grudge him the 
festal season which, when it had passed, could 
never return to the blind artist. When it was 
over, he would yearn for the quiet happiness at 
her side, which gazed at him like the calm eyes 
of the woman he loved. With her he would cast 
anchor for the remainder of his life; but first 
must come the period when he enjoyed the com- 
pensation now awarded to him for such severe 
sufferings. 

His heart was full of joy as he greeted 
Daphne and the Lady Thyone, whom he found 
with her; but his warm description of the happy 
emotion which had overpowered him at the 
abundant honours lavished upon him was inter- 
rupted by Archias. 

In his usual quick, brisk manner, he asked 
whether Hermon wished to occupy the beauti- 
ful villa with the magnificent garden on Lake 
Mareotis, inherited from Myrtilus, which could 
scarcely be reached in a vehicle from the Bru- 
cheium in less than an hour, or the house situ- 
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ated in the centre of the city, and Hermon 
promptly decided in favour of the latter. 

His uncle, and probably the ladies also, had 
expected the contrary. Their silence showed 
this plainly enough, and Hermon therefore added 
in a tone of explanation that later the villa would” 
perhaps suit his condition better, but now he 
thought it would be a mistake to retire to the 
quiet which half the city was conspiring to dis- 
turb. No one contradicted him, and he left the 
women’s apartment with a slight feeling of vex- 
ation, which, however, was soon jested away 
by the gay friends who sought him.- 

When he removed to the city house the next 
day, he had not yet found time for a serious talk 
with Daphne. His uncle, who had managed the 
estate of Myrtilus, and wished to give Hermon 
an account of his inheritance, was refused by the 
blind artist, who assured him that he knew 
Archias had greatly increased rather than di- 
minished his property, and thanked him sincere- 
ly and warmly. In the convenient and spacious 
city house the young sculptor very soon thought 
he had good reason to be satisfied with his 
choice. 

Most of his friends were busy artists, and 
what loss of time every visit to the remote villa 
would have imposed upon them, what haste 
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he himself would have been obliged to use to 
reach home from the bath, where he often spent 
many hours, from the wrestling school, from the 
meetings of fashionable people in the Paneum 
gardens, and at sunset by the seashore on the 
royal highway in the Brucheium. All these 
places were very far from the villa. It would 
have required whole hours, too, to reach a 
famous cookshop in the Canopus, at whose 
table he liked to assemble beloved guests or revel 
with his friends. The theatre, the Odeum, most 
of the public buildings, as well as the houses 
of his best friends, and especially the beautiful 
Glycera, were easily reached from his city home, 
and, among the temples, that of Demeter, which 
he often visited to pray, offer sacrifices, and re- 
joice in the power of attraction which his statue 
of the goddess exerted upon the multitude. It 
stood at the back of the cella in a place accessi- 
ble to the priesthood alone, visible only through 
the open doors, upon a pedestal which his fellow- 
artists pronounced rather too high. Yet his 
offer to have it made smaller was not accepted, 
because had it been lower the devout supplicants 
who stood there to pray could not have raised 
their eyes to it. 
It was not only at the festivals of the dead 
that he went to the Greek cemetery, where he 
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had had a magnificent monument erected for 
his dead mother. If his head ached after a 
nocturnal carouse, or the disagreeable alarming 
chill stole over him which he had felt for the 
first time when he falsely answered Thyone that 
he was still under the ban of Nemesis, he went 
to the family monuments, supplied them with 
gifts, had sacrifices offered to the souls of the 
beloved dead, and in this way sometimes re- 
’ gained a portion of his lost peace of mind. 

The: banquet in the evening always dispelled 
whatever still oppressed him on his return home 
from these visits, for, though months had elapsed 
since his brilliant reception, he was still num- 
bered, especially in artist circles, with the most 
honoured men; he, the blind man, no longer 
stood in any one’s way; conversation gained en- 
ergy and meaning through the vivacity of his 
fervid intellect, which seemed actually deepened 
by his blindness when questions concerning art 
were at issue, and from a modest fellow-strug- 
gler he had become a patron bestowing orders. 

The sculptor Soteles, who had followed his 
footsteps since the apprenticeship in Rhodes, was 
‘intrusted with the erection of the monument 
to Myrtilus in Tennis, and another highly gifted 
young sculptor, who pursued his former course, 
with the execution of the one to his mother. 
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From a third he ordered a large new mixing 
vessel of chased silver for the society of Ephebi, 
whose members had lauded him, at the mag- 
nificent festival given in his honour, with genu- 
ine youthful fervour. 

In the designs for these works his rich and 
bold gift of invention and the power of his im- 
agination proved their full value, and even his 
older fellow-artists followed him with sincere ad- 
miration when, in spite of his darkened eyes, he 
brought before them distinctly, and often even 
with the charcoal or wax tablet in his hand, 
what he had in mind. What magnificent things 
might not this man have created had he retained 
his sight, what masterpieces might not have been 
expected! and his former works, which had been 
condemned as unlovely, offensive, and exag- 
gerated, were now loudly admired; nay, the furi- 
ous Menads struggling on the ground and the 
Street Boy Eating Figs, which were no longer his 
property, were sold at high prices. No meeting 
of artists was complete without Hermon, and 
- the great self-possession which success and 
wealth bestowed, besides his remarkable talent 
and the energy peculiar to him, soon aided him 
to great influence among the members of his 
profession; nay, he would speedily have reached 
the head of their leaders had not the passionate 
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impetuosity of his warlike nature led the more 
cautious to seek to restrain the powerful. en- 
thusiast. 

Archias’s wealthy friends had no such appre- 
hension. To them the lauded blind artist was 
not much more than a costly dish certain to 
please their guests; yet this, too, was no trifle in 
social circles which spent small fortunes for a 
rare fish. 

At the banquets of these princes of com- 
- merce he often met Daphne, still more frequently 
the beautiful Glycera, whose husband, an old 
ship-owner of regal wealth, was pleased to see 
famous men harnessed to his young wife’s 
chariot of victory. Hermon’s heart had little to 
do with the flirtation to which Glycera encour- 
aged him at every new meeting, and the Thra- 
cian Althea only served to train his intellect to 
sharp debates. But in this manner he so ad- 
mirably fulfilled her desire to attract attention 
that she more than once pointed out to the 
Queen, her relative, the remarkably handsome 
blind man whose acquaintance she had made 
on a night of mad revel during the last Dionysia 
but one. Althea even thought it necessary to 
win him, in whom she saw the future son-in-law 
of the wealthy Archias, for through the gram- 
mateus Proclus the merchant had been persuaded 
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to advance the King’s wife hundreds of talents, 
and Arsinoé cherished plans which threatened 
to consume other large sums. 

Thyone watched Hermon’s conduct with in- 
creasing indignation, while Daphne perceived 
that these women had no more power to es- 
trange her lover from her than the bedizened 
beauties who were never absent from the artists’ 
festivals. How totally different was his inter- 
course with her! His love and respect were hers 
alone; yet she saw in him a soul-sick man, and 
persistently rejected Philotas, who wooed her 
with the same zeal as before, and the other suit- 
ors who were striving to win the wealthy heiress. 
She had confessed her feelings to her father, her 
best friend, and persuaded him to have patience 
a little longer, and wait for the change which 
he himself expected in his nephew. 

This had not been difficult, for Archias loved 
Hermon, in spite of the many anxieties he had 
caused him, as if he were his own son and, 
knowing his daughter, he was aware that she 
could be happy with the man who possessed her 
heart though he was deprived of sight. 

The fame which Hermon had won by great 
genius and ability had gratified him more than 
he expressed, and he could not contradict Daph- 
ne when she asserted that, in spite of the aim- 
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less life of pleasure to which he devoted him- 
self, he had remained the kind-hearted, noble 
man he had always been. 

In fact, he used, unasked and secretly, a con- 
siderable portion of his large revenues to relieve 
_the distress of the poor and suffering. Archias 
learned this as the steward of his nephew’s prop- 
erty, and when to do good he made new de- 
mands upon him, he gladly fulfilled them; only 
he constantly admonished the blind man to think 
of his own severe sufferings and his cure. 
Daphne did the same, and he willingly obeyed 
her advice; for, loudly and recklessly as he pur- 
sued pleasure in social circles, he showed him- 
self tenderly devoted to her when he found her 
alone in her father’s house. Then, as in better 
days, he opened his heart to her naturally and 
modestly and, though he refrained from vows 
of love, he showed her that he did not cease to 
seek with her, and her alone, what his noisy 
pleasures denied. Then he also found the old 
tone of affection, and of late he came more fre- 
quently, and what he confided to no one else im- 
plied to her, at least by hints. 

Satiety and dissatisfaction were beginning to 
appear, and what he had attempted to do for the 
cure of his eyes had hitherto been futile. The 
remedies of the oculists to whom he had been 
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directed by Daphne herself had proved ineffec- 
tual. The great physician Erasistratus, from 
whom he first sought help, had refrained, at her 
entreaty and her father’s, from refusing to aid 
him, but indignantly sent him away when he 
persisted in the declaration that it would be im- 
possible for him to remain for months secluded 
from all society and subsist for weeks on scanty 
fare. 

He would submit even to that, he assured 
Daphne, after she represented to him what he 
was losing by such lack of resignation, when the 
time of rest had come for which he longed, but 
from which many things still withheld him. Yes- 
terday the King had invited him to the palace 
for the first time, and to decline such an honour 
was impossible. 

In fact, he had long wished for this sum- 
mons, because he had been informed that no 
representative of the sovereign had been pres- 
ent at his reception. Only his wife Arsinoe had 
honoured him by a wreath and congratulations. 
This lack of interest on the part of the King had 
wounded him, and the absence of an invitation 
from the royal connoisseur had cast a shadow 
into the midst of many a mirthful hour. He 
had doubtless been aware what great and im- 
portant affairs of state were claiming the con- 
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scientious sovereign just at this time, and how 
almost unbearable his restless, unloving spouse 
was rendering his domestic life; yet Hermon 
thought Ptolemy might have spared a short 
time for an event in the art life of the city, 
as his Demeter had been called hundreds of 
times. 

Now the long-desired command to appear 
before the sovereign had finally reached him, 
and, in the secure belief that it would bring fresh. 
recognition and rare honours, he entered the 
royal palace. 

Proclus, who neglected no opportunity of 
serving the nephew of the rich man whose aid 
he constantly required for the Queen’s finances, 
was his guide, and described the decoration of 
the inner apartments of the royal residence. 
Their unostentatious simplicity showed the re- 
fined taste of their royal occupant. There was 
no lack of marble and other rare kinds of stone, 
and the numerous bas-reliefs which covered the 
walls like the most superb tapestry were worthy 
of special attention. In the oblong apartment 
through which the blind man was guided these 
marble pictures represented in magnificent work 
scenes from the campaigns in which Ptolemy, 
the King’s father, had participated as Alexan- 
der’s general. Others showed Athene, Apollo, 
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the Muses, and Hermes, surrounding or hasten- 
ing toward the throne of the same monarch, 
and others again Greek poets and philosophers. 
Magnificent coloured mosaic pictures covered 
the floor and many flat spaces above door and 
windows, but gold and silver had been sparingly 
used. 

Masterpieces of painting and sculpture were 
the ornaments of the room. In the ante-cham- 
ber, where Hermon waited for the King, Proclus 
mentioned one of the finest statues of Alexan- 
der by Lysippus, and an exquisite Eros by 
Praxiteles. 

The period of waiting, however, became so 
long to the spoiled artist that he anticipated the 
monarch’s appearance with painful discomfort, | 
and the result of the few minutes which Ptolemy 
II devoted to his reception was far behind the 
hopes he had fixed upon them. 

In former days he had often seen the narrow- 
shouldered man of barely medium height who, 
to secure his own safety, had had two brothers 
killed and sent another into exile, but now ruled 
Egypt shrewdly and prudently, and developed 
the prosperity of Alexandria with equal energy 
and foresight. 

Now, for the first time, Hermon heard him 
speak. He could not deny that his voice was 
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unusually pleasant in tone, yet it unmistakably 
issued from the lips of a sufferer. 

The brief questions with which he received 
the blind artist were kindly, and as natural as 
though addressing an equal, and every remark 
made in connection with Hermon’s answers re- 
vealed a very quick and keen intellect. 

He had seen the Demeter, and praised the 
conception of the goddess because it correspond- 
ed with her nature. The sanctity which, as it 
were, pervaded the figure of the divine woman 
pleased him, because it made the supplicants in 
the temple feel that they were in the presence of 
a being who was elevated far above them in 
superhuman majesty. 

“True,” he added, “ your Demeter is by no 
means a powerful helper in time of need. She 
is a goddess such as Epicurus imagines the im- 
mortals. Without interfering with human des- 
tiny, she stands above it in sublime grandeur 
and typical dignity. You belong, if I see cor- 
rectly, to the Epicureans?” 

“No,” replied Hermon. “ Like my lord and 
King, I, too, number myself among the pupils of 
the wise Straton.” 

“Indeed?” asked Ptolemy in a drawling 
tone, at the same time casting a glance of aston- 
ishment at the blind man’s powerful figure and 
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well-formed, intellectual face. Then he went on 
eagerly: “I shall scarcely be wrong in the in- 
ference that you, the creator of the Fig-eater, 
had experienced a far-reaching mental change 
before your unfortunate loss of sight?” 

“T had to struggle hard,” replied Hermon, 
“but I probably owe the success of the Demeter 
to the circumstance that I found a model whose 
mind and nature correspond with those of the 
goddess to a rare degree.” 

The monarch shook his fair head, and pro- 
tested in a tone of positive superior knowledge: 
“As to the model, however well selected it may 
be, it was not well chosen for this work, far less 
for you. I have watched your battle against 
beauty in behalf of truth, and rejoiced, though 
I often saw you and your little band of young 
disciples shoot beyond the mark. You brought 
something new, whose foundation seemed to 
me sound, and on which further additions might 
be erected. When the excrescences fell off, I 
thought, this Hermon, his shadow Soteles, and 
the others who follow him will perhaps open 
new paths to the declining art which is constant- ; 
ly going back to former days. Our time will 
become the point of departure of a new art. 
But for that very reason, let me confess it, I 
regret to see you fall back from your bold ad- 
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vance. You now claim for your work that it 
cleaves strictly to Nature, because the model is 
taken from life itself. It does not become me 
to doubt this, yet the stamp of divinity which 
your Demeter bears is found in no mortal 
woman. Understand me correctly! This is cer- 
tainly no departure from the truth, for the ideal 
often deserves this lofty name better than any- 
thing the visible world offers to the eye; but 
hitherto you have done honour to another truth. 
If I comprehend your art aright, its essence is 
opposed to the addition of superhuman dignity 
and beauty, with which you, or the model you 
used, strove to ennoble and deify your Demeter. 
Admirably as you succeeded in doing so, it 
forces your work out of the sphere of reality, 
whose boundary I never before saw you cross 
by a single inch. Whether this occurred uncon- 
sciously to you in an hour of mental ecstasy, or 
whether you felt that you still lacked the means 
to represent the divine, and therefore returned 
to the older methods, I do not venture to de- 
cide. But at the first examination of your work 
I was conscious of one thing: It means for you 
a revolution, a rupture with your former aspira- 
tions; and as—I willingly confess it—you had 
been marvellously successful, it would have 

driven you, had your sight been spared, out of © 
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your own course and into the arms of the an- 
cients, perhaps to your material profit, but 
scarcely to the advantage of art, which needs a 
renewal of its vital energies.” 

“ Let me assure you, my lord,” Hermon pro- 
tested, “that had I remained able to continue 
to create, the success of the Demeter would 
never, never have rendered me faithless to the 
conviction and method of creation which I be- 
lieved right; nay, before losing my sight, my 
whole soul was absorbed in a new work which 
would have permitted me to remain wholly and 
completely within the bounds of reality.” 

“The Arachne?” asked the King. 

“Yes, my lord,’ cried Hermon ardently. 
“With its completion I expected to render the 
greatest service, not only to myself, but to the 
cause of truth.” 

Here Ptolemy interrupted with icy coldness: 
“Yet you were certainly wrong; at least, if the 
Thracian Althea, who is the personification of 
falsehood, had continued to be the model.” 
Then he changed his tone, and with the ex- 
clamation: “ You are protected from the needs 
of life, unless your rich uncle throws his prop- 
erty into the most insatiable of gulfs. May 
Straton’s philosophy help you better to sustain 
your courage in the darkness which surrounds 
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you than it has aided me to bear other trials!” 
he left the room. 

Thus ended the artist’s conversation with the 
King, from which Hermon had expected such 
great results and, deeply agitated, he ordered 
the driver of his horses to take him to Daphne. 
She was the only person to whom he could con- 
fide what disappointment this interview had 
caused him. 

Others had previously reproached him, as 
the King had just done, with having, in the 
‘Demeter, become faithless to his artistic past. 
How false and foolish this was!) Many a remark 
from the critics would have been better suited 
to Myrtilus’s work than to his. Yet his fear in 
Tennis had not been true. Only Daphne’s sweet 
face did not suit his more vigorous method of 
emphasizing distinctions. 

What a many-hued chameleon was the ver- 
dict upon works of plastic art! Once—on his 
return to the capital—thousands had united in 
the same one, and now how widely they differed 
again! 

His earlier works, which were now lauded 
to the skies, had formerly invited censure and 
vehement attacks. | 

What would he not have given for the pos- 
sibility of seeing his admired work once more! 
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As his way led past the Temple of Demeter, 
he stopped near it and was guided to the sanc- 
tuary. 

It was filled with worshippers, and when, in 
his resolute manner, he told the curator and 
the officiating priest that he wished to enter the 
cella, and asked for a ladder to feel the goddess, 
he was most positively refused. 

What he requested seemed a profanation of 
the sacred image, and it would not do to dis- 
turb the devout throng. His desire to lower the 
pedestal could not be gratified. 

The high priest who came forward upheld 
his subordinates and, after a short dispute, Her- 
mon left the sanctuary with his wish unfulfilled. 

Never had he so keenly lamented his lost 
vision as during the remainder of the drive, and 
when Daphne received him he described with 
passionate lamentation how terribly blindness 
embittered his life, and declared himself ready 
to submit to the severest suffering to regain his 
sight. 

She earnestly entreated him to apply to the 
great physician Erasistratus again, and Hermon 
willingly consented. He had promised to at- 
tend a banquet given that day by the wealthy 
ship-owner Archon. The feast lasted until early 


morning, but toward noon Hermon again ap- 
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peared in his uncle’s house, and met Daphne 
full of joyous confidence, as if he were com- 
pletely transformed. 

While at Archon’s table he had determined 
to place his cure in the hands of higher powers. 
This was the will of Fate; for the guest whose 
cushion he shared was Silanus, the host’s son, 
and the first thing he learned from him was the 
news that he was going the next day, with sev- 
eral friends, to the oracle of Amon in the Libyan 
Desert, to ask it what should be done for his 
mother, who had been for several years an in- 
valid whom no physician could help. He had 
heard from many quarters that the counsel of 
the god, who had greeted Alexander the Great 
as his son, was infallible. 

Then Hermon had been most urgently 
pressed by the young man to accompany him. 
Every comfort would be provided. One of 
his father’s fine ships would convey them to 
Paretonium, where tents, saddle horses, and 
guides for the short land journey would be 
ready. 

So he had promised to go with Silanus, and 
his decision was warmly approved by his uncle, 
Daphne, and the gray-haired Pelusinian couple. 
Perhaps the god would show the blind man the 
right path to recovery. He would always be able 
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to call the skill of the Alexandrian leeches to 
his aid. 

Soon after Hermon went on board Archon’s 
splendidly equipped vessel and, instead of a tire- 
some journey, began a new and riotous period 
of festivity. 

Lavish provision had been made for gay 
companions of both sexes, merry entertainment 
by means of dancing, music, and song, well- 
filled dishes and mixing vessels, and life during 
the ride through the coast and desert regions 
was not less jovial and luxurious than on the 
ship. 

It seemed to the blind man like one vast ban- 
quet in the dark, interrupted only by sleep. 

The hope of counsel from the gods cheered 
the depressed mood which had weighed upon 
him for several weeks, and rich young Silanus 
praised the lucky fate which had enabled him 
to find a travelling companion whose intellect 
and wit charmed him and the others, and often 
detained them over the wine until late into the 
night. 

Here, too, Hermon felt himself the most dis-' 
tinguished person, the animating and attracting 
power, until it was said that the voyage was 
over, and the company pitched their tents in 
the famous oasis near the Temple of Amon. 
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The musicians and dancers, with due regard 
to propriety, had been left behind in the seaport 
of Paretonium. Yet the young travellers were 
sufficiently gay while Silanus and Hermon 
waited for admission to the place of the oracle. 
A week after their arrival it was opened to them, 
yet the words repeated to them by the priest 
satisfied neither Hermon nor Archon’s son, for 
the oracle advised the latter to bring his mother 
herself to the oasis by the land road if she ear- 
nestly desired recovery, while to Hermon was 
shouted the ambiguous saying: 


“Only night and darkness spring from the rank marsh of 
pleasure ; 
Morning and day rise brightly from the starving sand.” 


Could Silanus’s mother, who was unable to 
move, endure the desert journey? And what 
was the meaning of the sand, from which morn- 
ing and day—which was probably the fresh en- 
joyment of the light—were to rise for Hermon? 

The sentence of the oracle weighed heavily 
upon him, as well as on Archon’s son, who 
loved his mother, and the homeward journey be- 
came to the blind man by no means a cheerful 
but rather a very troubled dream. 

Thoughtful, deeply disturbed, dissatisfied 
with himself, and resolved to turn his back upon 
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the dreary life of pleasure which for so long a 
time had allowed him no rest, and now disgusted 
. him, he kept aloof from his travelling compan- 
ions, and rejoiced when, at Alexandria, he was 
led ashore in the harbour of Eunostus. 


CHAPIERA VI. 


HERMON entered his house with drooping 
head. 

Here he was informed that the grammateus 
of the Dionysian artists had already called twice 
to speak to him concerning an important matter. 
When he came from the bath, Proclus visited 
him again. His errand was to invite him to a 
banquet which was to take place that evening 
at his residence in a wing of the royal palace. 

But Hermon was not in the mood to share a 
joyous revel, and he frankly said so, although 
immediately after his return he had accepted the 
invitation to the festival which the whole fellow- 
ship of artists would give the following day in 
honour of the seventieth birthday of the old 
sculptor Euphranor. The grammateus alluded 
to this, and most positively insisted that he could 
not release him; for he came not only by his own 
wish, but in obedience to the command of Queen 
Arsinoé, who desired to tell the creator of the 


Demeter how highly she esteemed his work and 
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his art. She would appear herself at dessert, and 
the banquet must therefore begin at an unusually 
early hour. He, Proclus, was to have the high 
honour of including the royal lady among his 
guests solely on Hermon’s account, and his re- 
fusal would be an insult to the Queen. 

So the artist found himself obliged to relin- 
quish his opposition. He did this reluctantly; 
but the Queen’s attention to him and his art flat- 
tered his vanity and, if he was to abandon the 
intoxicating and barren life of pleasure, it could 
scarcely be done more worthily than at a festi- 
val where the King’s consort intended to dis- 
tinguish him in person. 

The banquet was to begin in a few hours, 
yet he could not let the day pass without seeing 
Daphne and telling her the words of the oracle. 
He longed, with ardent yearning, for the sound 
of her voice, and still more to unburden his 
sorely troubled soul to her. 

Oh, if only his Myrtilus still walked among 
the living! How totally different, in spite of his 
- lost vision, would his life have been! 

Daphne was now the only one whom he could 
put in his place. 

Since his return from the oracle, the fear that 
the rescued Demeter might yet be the work of 
Myrtilus had again mastered him. However 
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loudly outward circumstances might oppose this, 
he now felt, with a certainty which surprised 
him, that this work was not his own. The ap- 
proval, as well as the doubts, which it aroused 
in others strengthened his opinion, although 
even now he could not succeed in bringing it 
into harmony with the facts. How deep had 
been the intoxication in which he had so long 
reeled from one day to the next, since it had 
succeeded in keeping every doubt of the author- 
ship of this work far from him! 

Now he must obtain certainty, and Daphne 
could help him to it; for, as a priestess of Deme- 
ter, she possessed the right to procure him access 
to the cella and get permissionfor him to climb the 
lofty pedestal and feel the statue with his fingers, 
whose sense of touch had become much keener. 

He would frankly inform her of his fear, and 
her truthful nature would find the doubt that 
gnawed his heart as unendurable as he himself. 

It would have been a grave crime to woo 
her before he was relieved of this uncertainty, and 
he would utter the decisive words that very day, 
and ask her whether her love was great enough 
to share the joys and sorrows of life with him, 
the blind man, who perhaps must also divest 
himself of a false fame. 

Time pressed. 
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He called at Archias’s house with a wreath 
on his head and in festal robes; but Daphne was 
in the temple, whither old Philippus and Thyone 
had gone, and his uncle was attending a late 
session of the Council. 

He would have liked to follow Daphne to 
the sanctuary, but the late hour forbade it, and 
he therefore only charged Gras to tell his young 
mistress that he was going to Proclus’s ban- 
quet, and would return early the next morning 
to discuss a most important subject with 
her. 

Then he went directly to the neighbouring 
palace. The Queen might have appeared al- 
ready, and it would not do to keep her waiting. 

He was aware that she lived at variance with 
her husband, but how could he have suspected 
that she cherished the more than bold design 
of hurling the sovereign from his throne and 
seizing the Egyptian crown herself. 

Proclus and Althea were among the con- 
spirators who supported Arsinoé, and the Queen 
thought it would be an easy matter to win over 
to her cause and herself the handsome sculptor, 
whom she remembered at the last Dionysia. 

The wealthy blind artist, so highly esteemed 
among the members of his profession, might 
become valuable to the conspiracy, for she knew 
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what enthusiastic devotion the Alexandrian art- 
ists felt for the King, and everything depended 
upon forming a party in her own favour among 
them. This task was to fall to Hermon, and 
also another, still more important one; for he, 
his nephew and future son-in-law, if any one, 
could persuade the wealthy Archias to lend the 
plot his valuable aid. Hitherto the merchant 
had been induced, it is true, to advance large 
sums of money to the Queen, but the loyal de- 
votion which he showed to her royal husband 
had rendered it impossible to give him even a 
hint of the conspiracy. Althea, however, de- 
clared that the blind man’s marriage to Daphne 
was only a question of time, and Proclus added 
that the easily excited nephew would show him- 
self more pliant than the uncle if Arsinoé ex- 
erted upon him the irresistible charm of her per- 
sonality. 

When Hermon entered the residence of the 
grammateus in the palace, the guests had already 
assembled. The Queen was not to appear until 
after the feast, when the mixing jars were filled. 
The place by Hermon’s side, which Althea had 
chosen for herself, would then be given up to 
Arsinoé. 

The sovereign was as unaccustomed to the 
society of a blind artist as Hermon was to that 
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of a queen, and both eagerly anticipated the 
approaching meeting. 

Yet it was difficult for Hermon to turn a 
bright face toward his companion. The sources 
of anxiety and grief which had previously bur- 
dened his mind would not vanish, even under 
the roof of the royal palace. 

Althea’s presence reminded him of Tennis, 
Ledscha, and Nemesis, who for so long a time 
seemed to have suspended her persecution, but 
since he had returned from the abode of the 
oracle was again asserting the old right to him. 
During many a sleepless hour of the night he 
had once more heard the rolling of her terrible 
wheel. 

Even before the journey to the oasis of Amon, 
everything life could offer him, the idle rake, in 
his perpetual darkness, had seemed shallow and 
scarcely worth stretching out his hand for it. 

True, an interesting conversation still had 
power to charm him, but often during its con- 
tinuance the full consciousness of his misfor- 
tune forced itself upon his mind; for the major- 
ity of the subjects discussed by the artists came 
to them through the medium of sight, and re- 
ferred to new creations of architecture, sculp- 
‘ture, and painting, from whose enjoyment his 
blindness debarred him. 
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When returning home from a banquet, if his 
way lay through the city, he was reminded of the 
superb buildings, marble terraces and fountains, 
statues and porticoes, which had formerly sa- 
tiated his eyes with delight, and must now be 
illumined with a brilliant radiance by the morn- 
ing sunbeams, though a hostile fate shut them 
out from his eyes, starving and thirsting for 
beautiful forms. 

But it had seemed to him still harder to bear 
that his blinded eyes refused to show him the 
most beautiful of all beautiful things, the human 
form, when he lingered among the Ephebi or 
the spectators of a festal procession, or visited 
the gymnasium, the theatre, the Aphrodisium, or 
the Paneum gardens, where the beautiful women 
met at sunset. 

The Queen was to appear immediately, and 
when she took her place near him his blindness 
would again deprive him of the sight of her deli- 
cately cut features, prevent his returning the 
glances from her sparkling eyes, and admiring 
the noble outlines of her thinly veiled figure. 

Would his troubled spirit at least permit him 
to enjoy and enter without restraint into the 
play of her quick wit? 

Perhaps her arrival would relieve him from 
the discomfort which oppressed him here. 
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A stranger, out of his own sphere, he felt 
chilled among these closely united men and 
women, to whom no tie bound him save the 
presence of the same host. 

He was not acquainted with a single indi- 
vidual except the mythograph Crates, who for 
several months had been one of the members of 
the Museum, and who had attached himself to 
Hermon at Straton’s lectures. 

The artist was surprised to find this man in 
such a circle, but he learned from Althea that 
the young member of the Museum was a rela- 
tive of Proclus, and a suitor of the beautiful 
Nico, one of the Queen’s ladies in waiting, who 
was among the guests. 

Crates had really been invited in order to 
win him over to the Queen’s cause; but charm- 
ing fair-haired Nico had been commissioned by 
the conspirators to persuade him to sing Ar- 
sinoé’s praises among his professional associ- 
ates. 

The rest of the men present stood in close 
connection with Arsinoé, and were fellow-con- 
spirators against her husband’s throne and life. 
The ladies whom Proclus had invited were all 
confidants of Arsinoé, the wives and daughters 
of his other guests. All were members of the 
highest class of society, and their manners 
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showed the entire freedom from restraint that 


existed in the Queen’s immediate circle. 

Althea profited by the advantage of being 
Hermon’s only acquaintance here. So, when he 
took his place on the cushion at her side, she 
greeted him familiarly and cordially, as she had 
treated him for a long time, wherever they met, 
and in a low voice told him, sometimes in a 
kindly tone, sometimes with biting sarcasm, the 
names and characters of the other guests. 

The most aristocratic was Amyntas, who 
stood highest of all in the Queen’s favour be- 
cause he had good reason to hate the other 
Arsinoé, the sister of the King. His son had 
been this royal dame’s first husband, and she had 
deserted him to marry Lysimachus, the aged 
King of Thrace. 

The Rhodian Chrysippus, her leech and 
trusted counsellor, also possessed great influence 
over the Queen. 

“The noble lady,” whispered Althea, ‘“‘ needs 
the faithful devotion of every well-disposed sub- 
ject, for perhaps you have already learned how 
cruelly the King embitters the life of the mother 
of his three children. Many a caprice can be 
forgiven the suffering Ptolemy, who recently ex- 
pressed a wish that he could change places with 
the common workmen whom he saw eating their 
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meal with a good appetite, and who is now tor- 
tured by the gout; yet he watches the hapless 
woman with the jealousy of a tiger, though he 
himself is openly faithless to her. What is the 
Queen to him, since the widow of Lysimachus . 
returned from Thrace—no, from Cassandrea, 
Ephesus, and sacred Samothrace, or whatever 
other places there are which would no longer 
tolerate the murderess? ” 

“The King’s sister—the object of his love? ” 
cried Hermon incredulously. “She must be 
forty years old now.” 

“Very true,” Althea assented. “ But we are 
in Egypt, where marriages between brothers and 
sisters are pleasing to gods and men; and be- 
sides, we make our own moral laws here. Her 
age! We women are only as old as we look, and 
the leeches and tiring women of this beauty of 
forty practise arts which give her the appearance 
of twenty-five, yet perhaps the King values her 
intellect more than her person, and the wisdom 
of a hundred serpents is certainly united in this 
woman’s head. She will make our poor Queen 
suffer unless real friends guard her from the 
worst. The three most trustworthy ones are 
here: Amyntas, the leech Chrysippus, and the 
admirable Proclus. Let us hope that you will 
make this three-leaved clover the luck-promising 
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four-leaved one. Your uncle, too, has often 
with praiseworthy generosity helped Arsinoé in 
many an embarrassment. Only make the ac- 
quaintance of this beautiful royal lady, and the 
last drop of your blood will not seem too precious 
to shed for her! Besides—Proclus told me so 
in confidence—you have little favour to expect 
from the King. How long he kept you waiting 
for the first word concerning a work which justly 
transported the whole city with delight! When 
he did finally summon you, he said things which 
must have wounded you.” 

“That is going too far,” replied Hermon. 

“Then he kept back his real opinion,” Althea 
protested. “Had I not made it a rule to main- 
tain absolute silence concerning everything I 
hear in conversation from those with whom I 
am closely associated « 

Here she was interrupted by Chrysippus, who 
asked if Althea had told her neighbour about his 
Rhodian eye-salve. 

He winked at her and made a significant ges- 
ture as he spoke, and then informed the blind 
artist how graciously Arsinoé had remembered 
him when she heard of the remedy by whose 
aid many a wonderful cure of blind eyes had 
been made in Rhodes. The royal lady had in- 
quired about him and his sufferings with almost 
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sisterly interest, and Althea eagerly confirmed 
the statement. 

Hermon listened to the pair in silence. 

He had not been able to see them, it is true, 
yet he had perceived their design as if the loss 
of sight had sharpened his mental vision. He 
imagined that he could see the favourite and 
Althea nudge each other with sneering gestures, 
and believed that their sole purpose was to ren- 
der him—he knew not for what object—the 
obedient tool of the Queen, who had probably 
also succeeded in persuading his usually cau- 
tious uncle to render her great services. 

The remembrance of Arsinoé’s undignified 
conduct at the Dionysia, and the shameful stories 
of her which he had heard returned to his mind. 
At the same time he saw Daphne rise before him 
in her aristocratic dignity and kindly goodness, 
and a smile of satisfaction hovered around his 
lips as he said to himself: “The spider Althea 
again! But, in spite of my blindness, I will be 
caught neither in her net nor in the Queen’s. 
They are the last to bar the way which leads to 
Daphne and real happiness.” 

The Rhodian was just beginning to praise 
Arsinoé also as a special friend and connoisseur 
of the sculptor’s art when Crates, Hermon’s 
fellow-student, asked the blind artist, in behalf 
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of his beautiful companion, why his Demeter 
was placed upon a pedestal which, to others as 
well as himself, seemed too high for the size of 
the statue. 

Hermon replied that he had heard several 
make this criticism, but the priests of the god- 
dess refused to take it into account. 

Here he hesitated, for, like a blow from an 
invisible hand, the thought darted through his 
mind that perhaps, on the morrow, he would 
see himself compelled before the whole world to 
cast aside the crown of fame which he owed 
to the stattie on the lofty pedestal. He did not 
have even the remotest idea of continuing to 
deck himself with false renown if his dread was 
realized; yet he doubtless imagined how this 
whole aristocratic circle, with the Queen, Al- 
thea, and Proclus at its head, would turn with 
reckless haste from the hapless man who had led 
them into such a shameful error. 

Yet what mattered it, even if these miserable 
people considered themselves deceived and 
pointed the finger of scorn at him? Better people 


would thereby be robbed of the right to accuse » 7 


him of faithlessness to himself. This thought 
darted through his heated brain like a flash of 
lightning, and when, in spite of his silence, the 
conversation was continued and Althea told the 
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others that only Hermon’s blindness had pre- 
vented the creation of a work which could have 
been confidently expected far to surpass the 


' Demeter, since it seemed to have been exactly 


we. 
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suited to his special talent, he answered his 
beautiful companion’s remark curtly and ab- 
sently. 

She perceived this with annoyance and per- 
plexity. ; 

A woman who yearns for the regard of all 
men, and makes love a toy, easily lessens the 
demands she imposes upon individuals. Only, 
even though love has wholly disappeared, she 
still claims consideration, and Althea did not 
wish to lose Hermon’s regard. 

When Amyntas, the head of the conspira- 
tors, attracted the attention of the company by 
malicious remarks about the King’s sister, the 
Thracian laid her hand on the biind artist’s arm, 
whispering: “Has the image of the Arachne 
which, at Tennis, charmed you even in the pres- 
ence of the angry Zeus, completely vanished 
from your memory? How indifferent you look! 
But I tell you”—her deep blue eyes flashed as 
she spoke—‘“ that so long as you were still a 
genuine creating artist the case was different. 
Even while putting the last touches of the file 
to the Demeter, for which Archias’s devout 
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daughter posed as your model, another whom 
you could not banish from your mind filled 
your imagination. Though so loud a denial is 
written on your face, I persist in my conviction, 
and that no idle delusion ensnares me I can 
prove!” 

Hermon raised his sightless eyes to her in- 
quiringly, but she went on with eager positive- 
ness: “Or, if you did not think of the weaver 
while carving the goddess, how did you happen 
to engrave a spider on the ribbon twined around 
the ears of grain in Demeter’s hand? Not the 
smallest detail of a work produced by the hand 
of a valued friend escapes my notice, and I per- 
ceived it before the Demeter came to the temple 
and the lofty pedestal. Now I would scarcely be 
able to discover it in the dusky cella, yet at that 
time I took pleasure in the sight of the ugly in- 
sect, not only because it is cleverly done, but 
because it reminded me of something ”—here 
she lowered her voice still more—* that pleased 
me, though probably it would seem less flattering 
to the daughter of Archias, who perhaps is better 
suited to act as guide to the blind. How be- 
wildered you look! Eternal gads! Many things 
are forgotten after long months have passed, but 
it will be easy for me to sharpen your memory. 
‘At the time Hermon had just finished the 
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Demeter,’ the spider called to me, ‘ he scratched 
me on the gold.’ But at that very time—yes, 
my handsome friend, I can reckon accurately— 
you had met me, Althea, in Tennis, I had 
brought the spider-woman before your eyes. 
Was it really nothing but foolish vanity that 
led me to the conviction that you were think- 
ing of me also when you engraved on the ribbon 
the despised spider—for which, however, I al- 
ways felt a certain regard—with the delicate web 
beneath its slender legs?” 

Hitherto Hermon had listened to every word 
in silence, labouring for breath. He was trans- 
ported as if by magic to the hour of his return 
from Pelusium; he saw himself enter Myrtilus’s 
studio and watch his friend scratch something, 
he did not know what, upon the ribbon which 
fastened the bunch of golden grain. It was— 
nay, it could have been nothing else—that very 
spider. The honoured work was not his, but 
his dead friend’s. How the exchange had oc- 
curred he could not now understand, but to dis- 
believe that it had taken place would have been 
madness or self-deception. 

Now he also understood the doubts of Soteles 
and the King. Not he—Myrtilus, and he 
alone, was the creator of the much-lauded De- 
meter! 
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This conviction raised a hundred-pound 
weight from his soul. 

What was applause! What was recognition! 
What were fame and laurel wreaths! He de- 
sired clearness and truth for himself and all the 
world and, as if frantic, he suddenly sprang 
from his cushions, shouting to the startled 
guests: “I myself and this whole great city were 
deceived! The Demeter is not mine, not the 
work of Hermon! The dead Myrtilus created 
ath”? 

Then pressing his hand to his brow, he called 
his student friend to his side, and, as the scholar 
anxiously laid his arm on his shoulder, whis- 
pered: “ Away, away from here! Only let me 
get out of doors into the open air!” 

Crates, bewildered and prepared for the 
worst, obeyed his wish; but Althea and the other 
guests left behind felt more and more impressed 
by the suddenly awakened conviction that the 
hapless blind man had now also become the 
victim of madness. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


WitTHout a word of explanation, Hermon 
dragged his guide along in breathless haste. 

No one stopped them. 

The atrium, usually swarming with guards, 
servants, and officials until a far later hour, was 
completely deserted when the blind man hur- 
ried through it with his friend. 

The door leading into the outer air stood 
open, but Hermon, leaning on the scholar’s arm, 
had scarcely crossed the threshold and entered 
the little courtyard encircled with ornamental 
plants, which separated this portion of the pal- 
ace from the street, when both were surrounded 
by a band of armed Macedonian soldiers, whose 
commander exclaimed: “In the name of the 
King! Not a sound, if you value your lives!” 

Incensed, and believing that there was some 
mistake, Hermon announced himself as a sculp- 
tor and Crates as a member of the Museum, but 
this statement did not produce the slightest effect 
upon the warrior; nay, when the friends an- 
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swered the officer’s inquiry whether they were 
coming from Proclus’s banquet in the affirma- 
tive, he curtly commanded them to be put in 
chains. 

To offer resistance would have been mad- : 
ness, for even Hermon perceived, by the loud 
clanking of weapons around them, the greatly 
superior power of the enemy, and they were 
acting by the orders of the King. “To the 
prison near the place of execution!” cried the 
officer; and now not only the mythograph, but 
Hermon also was startled—this dungeon opened 
only to those sentenced to death. 

Was he to be led to the executioner’s block? 
A cold shudder ran through his frame; but the 
next moment he threw back his waving locks, 
and his chest heaved with a long breath. 

What pleasure had life to offer him, the 
blind man, who was already dead to his art? 

Ought he not to greet this sudden end as a 
boon from the immortals? 

Did it not spare him a humiliation as great 
and painful as could be imagined? 

He had already taken care that the false re- 
nown should not follow him to the grave, and 
Myrtilus should have his just due, and he would 
do whatever else lay in his power to further this 
object. Wherever the beloved dead might be, 
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he desired to go there also. Whatever might 
await him, he desired no better fate. If he had 
passed into annihilation, he, Hermon, wished to 
follow him thither, and annihilation certainly 
meant redemption from pain and misery. But 
if he were destined to meet his Myrtilus and his 
mother in the world beyond the grave, what 
had he not to tell them, how sure he was of 
finding a joyful reception there from both! The 
power which delivered him over to death just 
at that moment was not Nemesis—no, it was a 
kindly deity. 

Only his heart grew heavy at the thought 
of leaving Daphne to the tireless wooer Philotas 
or some other—everything else from which it 
is usually hard to part seemed like a burden that 
we gladly cast aside. 

“ Forward!” he called blithely and boldly to 
the officer; while Crates, with loud lamentations, 
was protesting his innocence to the warrior who 
was putting fetters upon him. 

A chain was just being clasped around Her- 
mon’s wrists also when he suddenly started. His 
keen ear could not deceive him, and yet a demon 
must be mocking him, for the voice that had 
called his name was the girl’s of whom, in the 
presence of welcome death, he had thought with 
longing regret. 
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Yet it was no illusion that deceived him. 
Again he heard the beloved voice, and this time 
it addressed not only him, but with the utmost 
haste the commander of the soldiers. 

Sometimes with touching entreaty, some- 
times with imperious command, she protested, 
after giving him her name, that this matter could 
be nothing but an unfortunate mistake. Lastly, 
with earnest warmth, she besought him, before 
taking the prisoners away, to permit her to 
speak to the commanding general, Philippus, her 
father’s guest, who, she was certain, was in the 
palace. The blood of these innocent men would 
be on his head if he did not listen to her repre- 
sentations. 

“Daphne!” cried Hermon in grateful agita- 
tion; but she would not listen to him, and fol- 
lowed the soldier whom the captain detailed to 
guide her into the palace. 

After a few moments, which the blind artist 
used to inspire the despairing scholar with cour- 
age, the girl returned, and she did not come 
alone. The gray-haired comrade of Alexander 
accompanied her, and after a few minutes both 
prisoners were released from their fetters. Phi- 
lippus hastily refused their thanks and, after ad- 
dressing a few words to the officer, he changed 
his tone, and his deep voice sounded paternally 
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cordial as he exclaimed to Daphne: “ Fifteen 
minutes more, you dear, foolhardy girl, and it 
would have been too late. To-morrow you shall 
confess to me who treacherously directed you to 
this dangerous path.” 

Lastly, he turned to the prisoners to explain 
that they would be conducted to the adjacent 
barracks of the Diadochi, and spend the night 
there. 

Early the next morning they should be ex- 
amined, and, if they could clear themselves from 
the suspicion of belonging to the ranks of the 
conspirators, released. 

Daphne again pleaded for the liberation of 
the prisoners, but Philippus silenced her with 
the grave exclamation, “The order of the 
King!” 

The old commander offered no objection to 
her wish to accompany Hermon to prison. 

Daphne now slipped her arm through her 
cousin’s, and commanded the steward Gras, who 
had brought her here, to follow them. 

The goal of the nocturnal walk, which was 
close at hand, was reached at the end of a few 
minutes, and the prisoners were delivered to 
the commander of the Diadochi. This kindly 
disposed officer had served under Hermon’s fa- 
ther, and when the names of the prisoners were 
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given, and the officer reported to him that Gen- 
eral Philippus recommended them-to his care as 
innocent men, he had a special room opened for 
the sculptor and his fair guide, and ordered 
Crates to enter another. 

He could permit the beautiful daughter of 
the honoured Archias to remain with Hermon 
for half an hour, then he must beg her to allow 
herself to be escorted to her home, as the bar- 
racks were closed at that time. 

As soon as the captive artist was alone with 
the woman he loved, he clasped her hand, pour- 
ing forth incoherent words of the most ardent 
gratitude, and when he felt her warmly return 
the pressure, he could not restrain the desire 
to. clasp her to his heart. For the first time his 
lips met hers, he confessed his love, and that he 
had just regarded death as a deliverer; but his 
life was now gaining new charm through her 
affection. 

Then Daphne herself threw her arms around 
his neck with fervent devotion. 

The love that resistlessly drew his heart to 
her was returned with equal strength and ardour. 

In spite of his deep mental distress, he could 
have shouted aloud in his delight and gratitude. 
He might now have been permitted to bind for- 
ever to his life the woman who had just rescued 
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him from the greatest danger, but the confession 
he must make to his fellow-artists in the pales- 
tra the following morning still sealed his lips. 
Yet in this hour he felt that he was united to her, 
and ought not to conceal what awaited him; so, 
obeying a strong impulse, he exclaimed: “ You 
know that I love you! Words can not express 
the strength of my devotion, but for that very 
reason I must do what duty commands before 
I ask the question, ‘ Will you join your fate to 
mine?’ ” 

“T love you and have loved you always!” 
Daphne exclaimed tenderly. “ What more is 
needed? ”’ 

But Hermon, with drooping head, mur- 
mured: “ To-morrow I shall no longer be what 
Tamnow. Wait until I have done what duty en- 
joins; when that is accomplished, you shall ask 
yourself what worth the blind artist still pos- 
sesses who bartered spurious fame for mockery 
and disgrace in order not to become a hypo- 
crite.” 

Then Daphne raised her face to his, asking, 
“So the Demeter is the work of Myrtilus?” 

“Certainly,” he answered firmly. “It is the 
work of Myrtilus.” 

“Oh, my poor, deceived love!” cried Daph- 
ne, strongly agitated, in a tone of the deepest 
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sorrow. “ What a terrible ordeal again awaits 
you! It must indeed distress me—and yet 
Do not misunderstand me! It seems neverthe- 
less as if I ought to rejoice, for you and your art 
have not spoken to me even a single moment. 
from this much-lauded work.” 

“And therefore,” he interrupted with pas- 
sionate delight, “therefore alone you withheld 
the enthusiastic praise with which the others in- 
toxicated me? And I, fool, blinded also in mind, 
could be vexed with you for it! But only wait, 
wait! Soon—to-morrow even—there will be no 
one in Alexandria who can accuse me of desert- 
ing my own honest aspiration, and, if the gods 
will only restore my sight and the ability to use 
my hands as a sculptor, then, girl, then ~ 

Here he was interrupted by a loud knock- 
ing at the door. 

The time allowed had expired. 

Hermon again warmly embraced Daphne, 
saying: “Then go! Nothing can cloud what 
these brief moments have bestowed. I must 
remain blind; but you have restored the lost 
sight to my poor darkened soul. To-morrow I 
shall stand in the palestra before my comrades, 
and explain to them what a malicious accident 
deceived me, and with me this whole great city. 
Many will not believe me, and even your father 
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will perhaps consider it a disgrace to give his 
arm to his scorned, calumniated nephew to guide 
him home. Bring this before your mind, and 
everything else that you must accept with it, if 
you consent, when the time arrives, to become 
mine. Conceal and palliate nothing! But 
should the Lady Thyone speak of the Eumen- 
ides who pursued me, tell her that they had 
probably again extended their arms toward me, 
but when I return to-morrow from the palzstra 
I shall be freed from the terrible beings.” 

Lastly, he asked to be told quickly how she 
had happened to come to the palace at the right 
time at so late an hour, and Daphne informed 
him as briefly and modestly as if the hazardous 
venture which, in strong opposition to her re- 
tiring, womanly nature, she had undertaken, was 
a mere matter of course. 

When Thyone in her presence heard from 
Gras that Hermon intended to go to Proclus’s 
banquet, she started up in horror, exclaiming, 
“Then the unfortunate man is lost!” 

Her husband, who had long trusted even the 
gravest secrets to his discreet old wife, had in- 
formed her of the terrible office the King had 
confided to him. All the male guests of Pro- 
clus were to be executed; the women—the 
Queen at their head—would be sent into exile. 
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Then Daphne, on her knees, besought the 
matron to tell her what threatened Hermon, and 
succeeded in persuading her to speak. 

The terrified girl, accompanied by Gras, went 
first to her lover’s house and, when she did not 
find him there, hastened to the King’s palace. 

If Hermon could have seen her with her flut- 
tering hair, dishevelled by the night breeze, and 
cheeks blanched by excitement and terror, if he 
had been told how she struggled with Thyone, 
who tried to detain her and lock her up before 
she left her father’s house, he would have per- 
ceived with still prouder joy, had that been pos- 
sible, what he possessed in the devoted love of 
this true woman. 

Grateful and moved by joyous: hopes, he in- 
formed Daphne of the words of the oracle, which 
had imprinted themselves upon his memory. 

She, too, quickly retained them, and mur- 
mured softly: 


Noise and dazzling radiance are hostile to the purer light, 
Morning and day will rise quietly from the starving sand. 


What could the verse mean except that the 
blind man would regain the power to behold the 
light of day amid the sands of the silent desert? 

Perhaps it would be well for him to leave 
Alexandria now, and she described how much 
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benefit she had received while hunting from the 
silence of the wilderness, when she had left the 
noise of the city behind her. But before she 
had quite finished, the knocking at the door was 
repeated. 

The lovers took leave of each other with one 
last kiss, and the final words of the departing 
girl echoed consolingly in the blind man’s heart, 
“The more they take from you, the more closely 
I will cling to you.” 

Hermon spent the latter portion of the night 
rejoicing in the consciousness of a great hap- 
piness, yet also troubled by the difficult task 
which he could not escape. 

When the market place was filling, gray- 
haired Philippus visited him. 

He desired before the examination, for which 
every preparation had been made, to understand 
personally the relation of his dead comrade’s son 
to the defeated conspiracy, and he soon per- 
ceived that Hermon’s presence at the banquet 
was due solely to an unlucky accident or in con- 
sequence of the Queen’s desire to win him over 
to her plot. 

Yet he was forced to advise the blind sculp- 
tor to leave Alexandria. The suspicion that he 
had been associated with the conspirators was 
the more difficult to refute, because his Uncle 
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Archias had imprudently allowed himself to be 
persuaded by Proclus and Arsinoé to lend the 
Queen large sums, which had undoubtedly been 
used to promote her abominable plans. 

Philippus also informed him that he had just 
come from Archias, whom he had earnestly 
urged to fly as quickly as possible from the per- 
secution which was inevitable; for, secure as 
Hermon’s uncle felt in his innocence, the re- 
ceipts for the large sums loaned by him, which 
had just been found in Proclus’s possession, 
would bear witness against him. Envy and ill 
will would also have a share in this affair, and 
the usually benevolent King knew no mercy 
where crime against his own person was con- 
cerned. So Archias intended to leave the city 
on one of his own ships that- very day. Daphne, 
of course, would accompany him, 

The prisoner listened in surprise and anx- 
iety. 

His uncle driven from his secure possessions 
to distant lands! Daphne taken from him, he 
knew not whither nor for how long a time, after 
he had just been assured of her great love! He 
himself on the way to expose himself to the 
malice and mockery of the whole city! 

His heart contracted painfully, and his so- 
licitude about his uncle’s fate increased when 
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Philippus informed him that the conspirators 
had been arrested at the banquet and, headed 
by Amyntas, the Rhodian, Chrysippus, and 
Proclus, had perished by the executioner’s sword 
at sunrise. 

The Queen, Althea, and the other ladies were 
already on the way to Coptos, in Upper Egypt, 
whither the King had exiled them. 

» Ptolemy had intrusted the execution of this 
severe punishment to Alexander’s former com- 
rade as the most trustworthy and discreet of his 
subjects, but rejected, with angry curtness, Phi- 
lippus’s attempt to uphold the innocence of his 
friend Archias. 

The old man’s conversation with Hermon 
was interrupted by the functionaries who sub- 
jected him and Crates to the examination. It 
lasted a long time, and referred to every inci- 
dent in the artist’s life since his return to Alex- 
andria. The result was favourable, and the pris- 
oner was dismissed from confinement with the 
learned companion of his fate. 

When, accompanied by Philippus, Hermon 
reached his house, it was so late that the artists’ 
festival in honour of the sculptor Euphranor, 
who entered his seventieth year of life that day, 
must have already commenced. 

On the way the blind man told the general 
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what a severe trial awaited him, and the latter 
approved his course and, on bidding him fare- 
well, with sincere emotion urged Hermon to 
take courage. 

After hastily strengthening himself with a 
few mouthfuls of food and a draught of wine, his 
slave Patran, who understood writing, wished 
to put on the full laurel wreath; but Hermon 
was seized with a painful sense of dissatisfaction, 
and angrily waved it back. 

Without a single green leaf on his head, he 
walked, leaning on the Egyptian’s arm, into the 
palestra, which was diagonally opposite to his 
house. 

Doubtless he longed to hasten at once to 
Daphne, but he felt that he could not take leave 
of her until he had first cast off, as his heart and 
mind dictated, the terrible burden which op- 
pressed his soul. Besides, he knew that the ob- 
ject of his love would not part from him without 
granting him one last word. 

On the way his heart throbbed almost to 
bursting. 

Even Daphne’s image, and what threatened 
her father, and her with him, receded far into the 
background. He could think only of his design, 
and how he was to execute it. 

Yet ought he not to have the laurel wreath 
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put on, in order, after removing it, to bestow 
it on the genius of Myrtilus? 

Yet no! 

Did he still possess the right to award this 
noble branch to any one? He was appearing 
before his companions only to give truth its just 
due. It was repulsive to endow this explana- 
tion of an unfortunate error with a captivating 
aspect by any theatrical adornment. To be hon- 
est, even for the porter, was a simple require- 
ment of duty, and no praiseworthy merit. 

The guide forced a path for him through car- 
riages, litters, and whole throngs of slaves and 
common people, who had assembled before the 
neighbouring palzestra. 

The doorkeepers admitted the blind man, 
who was well known here, without delay; but 
he called to the slave: “ Quick, Patran, and not 
among the spectators—in the centre of the 
arena! ” 

The Egyptian obeyed, and his master crossed 
the wide space, strewn with sand, and ap- 
proached the stage which had been erected for 
the festal performances. 

Even had his eyes retained the power of 
sight, his blood was coursing so wildly through 
his veins that he might perhaps have been unable 
to distinguish the statues around him and the 
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thousands of spectators, who, crowded closely. 
together, richly garlanded, their cheeks glowing 
with enthusiasm, surrounded the arena. 

“Hermon!” shouted his friend Soteles in 
joyful surprise in the midst of this painful walk. 

“Hermon!” resounded here, there, and 
everywhere as, leaning on his friend’s arm, he 
stepped upon the stage, and the acclamations 
grew louder and louder as Soteles fulfilled the 
sculptor’s request and led him to the front of 
the platform. 

Obeying a sign from the director of the fes- 
tival, the chorus, which had just sung a hymn 
to the Muses, was silent. 

Now the sculptor began to speak, and noisy 
applause thundered around him as he concluded 
the well-chosen words of homage with which 
he offered cordial congratulations to the estima- 
ble Euphranor, to whom the festival was given; 
but the shouts soon ceased, for the audience had 
heard his modest entreaty to be permitted to say 
a few words, concerning a personal matter, to 
those who were his professional colleagues, as 
well as to the others who had honoured him with 
their interest and, only too loudly, with unde- 
served applause. The more closely what he had 
to say concerned himself, the briefer he would 
make his story. 
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And, in fact, he did not long claim the at- 
tention of his hearers. Clearly and curtly he 
stated how it had been possible to mistake Myr- 
tilus’s work for his, how the Tennis goldsmith 
had dispelled his first suspicion, and how vainly 
he had besought the priests of Demeter to be 
permitted to feel his statue. Then, without en- 
tering into details, he informed them that, 
through an accident, he had now reached the 
firm conviction that he had long worn wreaths 
which belonged to another. But, though the 
latter could not rise from the grave, he still 
owed it to truth, to whose service he had dedi- 
cated his art from the beginning, and to the 
simple honesty, dear alike to the peasant and 
the artist, to divest himself of the fame to which 
he was not entitled. Even while he believed 
himself to be the creator of the Demeter, he 
had been seriously troubled by the praise of so 
many critics, because it had exposed him to the 
suspicion of having become faithless to his art 
and his nature. In the name of the dead, he 
thanked his dear comrades for the enthusiastic 
appreciation his masterpiece had found. Hon- 
our to Myrtilus and his art, but he trusted this 
noble festal assemblage would pardon the unin- 
tentional deception, and aid his prayer for re- 
covery. If it should be granted, he hoped to 
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show that Hermon had not been wholly un- 
worthy to adorn himself for a short time with 
the wreaths of Myrtilus. 

When he closed, deep silence reigned for a 
brief interval, and one man looked at another ir- 
resolutely until the hero of the day, gray-haired 
Euphranor, rose and, leaning on the arm of his 
favourite pupil, walked through the centre of 
the arena to the stage, mounted it, embraced 
Hermon with paternal warmth, and made him 
happy by the words: “The deception that has 
fallen to your lot, my poor young friend, is a 
lamentable one; but honour to every one who 
honestly means to uphold the truth. We will 
beseech the immortals with prayers and sacri- 
fices to restore sight to your artist eyes. If I 
am permitted, my dear young comrade, to see 
you continue to create, it will be a source of 
joy to me and all of us; yet the Muses, even 
though unasked, lead into the eternal realm of 
beauty the elect who consecrates his art to truth 
with the right earnestness.” 

The embrace with which the venerable hero 
of the festival seemed to absolve Hermon was 
greeted with loud applause; but the kind words 
which Euphranor, in the weak voice of age, had 
addressed to the blind man had been unintel- 
ligible to the large circle of guests. 
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When he again descended to the arena new 
plaudits rose; but soon hisses and other signs 
of disapproval blended with them, which in- 
creased in strength and number when a well- 
known critic, who had written a learned treatise 
concerning the relation of the Demeter to Her- 
mon’s earlier works, expressed his annoyance by 
a loud whistle. The dissatisfied and disappointed 
spectators now vied with one another to silence 
those who were cheering by a hideous uproar, 
while the latter expressed more and more loudly 
the sincere esteem with which they were in- 
spired by the confession of the artist who, though 
cruelly prevented from winning fresh fame, cast 
aside the wreath which a dead man had, as it 
were, proffered from his tomb. 

Probably every man thought that, in the 
same situation, he would have done the same, 
yet not only justice—nay, compassion—dictated 
showing the blind artist that they believed in and 
would sustain him. The ill-disposed insisted 
that Hermon had only done what duty com- 
manded the meanest man, and the fact that he 
had deceived all Alexandria still remained. Not 
a few joined this party, for larger possessions 
excite envy perhaps even more frequently than 
greater fame. 

Soon the approving and opposing voices 
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mingled in an actual conflict. But before the 
famous sculptor Chares, the great and vener- 
able artist Nicias, and several younger friends 
of Hermon quelled this unpleasant disturbance 
of the beautiful festival, the blind man, leaning 
on the arm of his fellow-artist Soteles, had left 
the palzestra. 

At the exit he parted from his friend, who 
had been made happy by the ability to absolve 
his more distinguished leader from the reproach 
of having become faithless to their common 
purpose, and who intended to intercede further 
in his behalf in the palzestra. 

Hermon no longer needed him; for, besides 
his slave Patran, he found the steward Gras, 
who, by his master’s order, guided the blind man 
to Archias’s closed harmamaxa, which was wait- 
ing outside the building. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE sculptor’s head was burning feverishly 
when he entered the vehicle. He had never im- 
agined that the consequences of his explana- 
tion would be so terrible. During the drive— 
by no means a long one—to the great harbour, 
he strove to collect his thoughts. Groaning 
aloud, he covered his ears with his hands to shut 
out the shouts and hisses from the palestra, 
which in reality were no longer audible. 

True, he would not need to expose himself 
to this uproar a second time, yet if he remained 
in Alexandria the witticisms, mockery, and jibes 
of the whole city, though in a gentler form, 
would echo hundreds of times around him. 

He must leave the city. He would have pre- 
ferred to go on board the staunch Tacheia and be 
borne far away with his uncle and Daphne, but he 
was obliged to deny himself the fulfilment of this 
desire. He must now think solely of regaining 
his sight. 

Obedient to the oracle, he would go to the 
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desert where from the “starving sand” the ra- 
diant daylight was to rise anew for him. 

There he would, at any rate, be permitted to 
recover the clearness of perception and feeling 
which he had lost in the delirium of the disso- 
lute life of pleasure that he had led in the past. 
Pythagoras had already forbidden the folly of 
spoiling the present by remorse, and he, too, 
did not do this. It would have been repugnant 
to his genuinely Greek nature. Instead of look- 
ing backward with peevish regret, his purpose 
was to look with blithe confidence toward the 
future, and to do his best to render it better and 
more fruitful than the months of revel which lay 
behind him. 

He could no longer imagine a life worth liv- 
ing without Daphne, and the thought that if his 
uncle were robbed of his wealth he would be- 
come her support cheered his heart. If the ora- 
cle did not fulfil its promise, he would again 
appeal to medical skill, and submit even to the 
most severe suffering which might be imposed 
upon him. 

The drive to the great harbour was soon 
over, but the boat which lay waiting for him 
had a considerable distance to traverse, for the 
Tacheia was no longer at the landing place, but 
was tacking outside the Pharos, in order, if the 
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warrant of arrest were issued, not to be stopped 
at the channel dominated by the lighthouse. 

He found the slender trireme pervaded by 
a restless stir. His uncle had long been ex- 
pecting him with burning impatience. 

He knew, through Philippus, what duty still 
detained the deceived artist, but he learned, at 
the same time, that his own imprisonment had 
been determined, and it would be advisable for 
him to leave the city behind him as quickly as 
possible. Yet neither Daphne nor he was will- 
ing to depart without saying farewell to Her- 
mon. 

But the danger was increasing every mo- 
ment, and, warm as was the parting, the last 
clasp of the hand and kiss swiftly followed the 
first words of greeting. 

So the blind artist learned only that Archias 
was going to the island of Lesbos, his mother’s 
home, and that he had promised his daughter to 
give Hermon time to recover his sight. The 
property bequeathed to him by Myrtilus had 
been placed by the merchant in the royal bank, 
and he had also protected himself against any 
chance of poverty. Hermon was to send news 
of his health to Lesbos from time to time if a 
safe opportunity offered and, when Daphne knew 
where he was to be found, she could let him 
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have tidings. Of course, for the present great 
caution must be exercised in order not to betray 
the abode of the fugitives. 

_ Hermon, too, ought to evade the pursuit of 
the incensed King as quickly as possible. 

Not only Daphne’s eyes, but her father’s 
also, overflowed with tears at this parting, and 
Hermon perceived more plainly than ever that 
he was as dear to his uncle as though he were 
his own son. 

The low words which the artist exchanged 
with the woman whose love, even during the 
period of separation, would shed light and 
warmth upon his darkened life, were deeply im- 
pressed upon the souls of both. 

For the present, faithful Gras was to remain 
in charge of his master’s house in Alexandria. 
Leaning on his arm, the blind man left the 
Tacheia, which, as.soon as both had entered 
the boat, was urged forward by powerful strokes 
of the oars. 

The Bithynian informed Hermon that ker- 
chiefs were waving him a farewell from the tri+ 
reme, that the sails had been unfurled, and the 
wind was driving the swift vessel before it like 
a swallow. 

At the Pharos Gras reported that a royal 
galley was just passing them, undoubtedly in 
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pursuit of the Tacheia; but the latter was the 
swiftest of all the Greek vessels, and they need 
not fear that she would be overtaken by the 
war ship. 

With a sore heart and the desolate feeling of 
being now utterly alone, Hermon again landed 
and ordered that his uncle’s harmamaxa should 
convey him to the necropolis. He desired to 
seek peace at his mother’s grave, and to take 
leave of these beloved tombs. 

Guided by the steward, he left them cheered 
and with fresh confidence in the future, and the 
faithful servant’s account of the energy with 
which Daphne had aided the preparations for 
departure benefited him like a refreshing bath. 

When he was again at home, one visitor 
after another was announced, who came there 
from the festival in the palzstra, and, in spite of 
his great reluctance to receive them, he denied 
no one admittance, but listened even to the ill- 
disposed and spiteful. 

In the battle which he had commenced he 
must not shrink from wounds, and he was struck 
by many a poisoned shaft. But, to make 
amends, a clear understanding was effected be- 
tween him and those whom he esteemed. 

The last caller left him just before mid- 
night. 
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Hermon now made many preparations for 
departure. 


He intended to go into the desert with very ~ 


little luggage, as the oracle seemed to direct. 
How long a time his absence would extend 
could not be estimated, and the many poor peo- 
ple whom he had fed and supported must not 
suffer through his departure. The arrangements 
required to effect this he dictated to the slave, 
who understood writing. He had gained in him 
an extremely capable servant, and Patran ex- 
pressed his readiness to follow him into the 
desert; but the wry face which, sure that the 
blind man could not see him, he made while 
saying so, seemed to prove the contrary. 

Weary, and yet too excited to find sleep, 
Hermon at last went to rest. 

If his Myrtilus had been with him now, what 
would he not have had to say to express his 
gratitude, to explain! How overjoyed he would 
have been at the fulfilment of his wish to see 
him united to Daphne, at least in heart; with 
what fiery ardour he would have upbraided those 
who believed him capable of having appropri- 
ated what belonged to another! 

But Myrtilus was no more, and who could 
tell whether his body had not remained un- 
buried, and his soul was therefore condemned to 
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be borne restlessly between heaven and earth, 
like a leaf driven by the wind? Yet, if the earth 
covered him, where was the spot on which sacri- 
fices could be offered to his soul, his tombstone 
could be anointed, and he himself remem- 
bered? 

Then a doubt which had never before en- 
tered his mind suddenly took possession of 
Hermon. 

Since for so many months he had firmly be- 
lieved his friend’s work to be his own, he might 
also have fallen into another delusion, and Myr- 
tilus might still dwell among the living. 

At this thought the blind man, with a swift 
movement, sat erect upon his couch; it seemed 
as if a bright light blazed before his eyes in the 
dark room. 

The reasons which had led the authorities to 
pronounce Myrtilus dead rendered his early end 
probable, it is true, yet by no means proved it 
absolutely. He must hold fast to that. 

He who, ever since he returned to Alexan- 
dria from Tennis, had squandered precious time 
as if possessed by evil demons, would now make 
a better use of it. Besides, he longed to leave 
the capital. What! Suppose he should now, 
even though it were necessary to delay obeying 
the oracle’s command, search, traverse, sail 
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through the world in pursuit of Myrtilus, even, 
if it must be, to the uttermost Thule? 

But he fell back upon the couch as quickly 
as he had started up. 

“Blind! blind!” he groaned in dull despair. 
How could he, who was not able even to see his 
hand before his eyes, succeed in finding his 
friend? 

And yet, yet 

Had his mind been darkened with his eyes, 
that this thought came to him now for the 
first time, that he had not sent messengers 
to all quarters of the globe to find some trace 
of the assailants and, with them, of the lost 
man? 

Perhaps it was Ledscha who had him in her 
power, and, while he was pondering and form- 
ing plans for the best way of conducting investi- 
gations, the dimmed image of the Biamite again 
returned distinctly to his mind, and with it that 
of Arachne and the spider, into which the god- 
dess transformed the weaver. 

Half overcome by sleep, he saw himself, staff 
in hand, led by Daphne, cross green meadows 
and deserts, valleys and mountains, to seek his 
friend; yet whenever he fancied he caught sight 
of him, and Ledscha with him, in the distance, 
the spider descended from above and, with magi- 
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cal speed, wove a net which concealed both 
from his gaze. 

Groaning and deeply disturbed, half awake, 
he struggled onward, always toward one goal, to 
find his Myrtilus again, when suddenly the sound 
of the knocker on the entrance door and the 
barking of Lycas, his Arabian greyhound, shook 
the house. 

Recalled to waking life, he started up and 
listened. 

Had the men who were to arrest him or in- 
quisitive visitors not allowed themselves to be 
deterred even by the late hour? 

He listened angrily as the old porter sternly 
accosted the late guest; but, directly after, the 
gray-haired native of the region near the First 
Cataract burst into the strange Nubian oaths 
which he lavished liberally whenever anything 
stirred his aged soul. 

The dog, which Hermon had owned only a 
few months, continued to bark; but above his 
hostile baying the blind man thought he recog- 
nised a name at whose sound the blood surged 
hotly into his cheeks. Yet he could scarcely 
have heard aright! 

Still he sprang from the couch, groped his 
way to the door, opened it, and entered the 
impluvium that adjoined his bedroom. The cool 
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night air blew upon him from the open ceiling. 
A strong draught showed that the door leading 
from the atrium was being opened, and now a 
shout, half choked by weeping, greeted him: 
“ Hermon! My dear, my poor beloved master!” 

“ Bias, faithful Bias!” fell from the blind 
man’s lips, and when he felt the returned slave 
sink down before him, cover his hand with 
kisses and wet it with tears, he raised him in his 
strong arms, clasped him in a warm embrace, 
kissed his cheeks, and gasped, “ And Myrtilus, 
my Myrtilus, is he alive?” . 

“Yes, yes, yes,” sobbed Bias. “ But you, 
my lord—blind, blind! Can it be true?” 

When Hermon released him to inquire again 
about his friend, Bias stammered: “ He isn’t 
faring so badly; but you, you, bereft of light 
and also of the joy of seeing your faithful Bias 
again! And the immortals prolong one’s years 
to experience such evils! Two griefs always be- 
long to one joy, like two horses to a chariot.” 

“My wise Bias! Just as you were of old!” 
cried Hermon in joyful excitement. 

Then he quieted the hound and ordered one 
of the attendants, who came hurrying in, to 
bring out whatever dainty viands the house con- 
tained and a jar of the best Byblus wine from 
the cellar. 
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Meanwhile he did not cease his inquiries 
about his friend’s health, and ordered a goblet 
to be brought him also, that he might pledge the 
slave and give brief answers to his sympathizing 
questions about the cause of the blindness, the 
noble Archias, the gracious young mistress 
Daphne, the famous Philippus and his wife, the 
companion Chrysilla, and the steward Gras. 
Amid all this he resolved to free the faithful 
fellow and, while Bias was eating, he could not 
refrain from telling him that he had found a 
mistress for him, that Daphne was the wife 
whom he had chosen, but the wedding was still 
a long way off. 

He controlled his impatience to learn the 
particulars concerning his friend’s fate until 
Bias had partially satisfied his hunger. 

A short time ago Hermon would have de- 
clared it impossible that he could ever become 
so happy during this period of conflict and sepa- 
ration from the object of his love. 

The thought of his lost inheritance doubt- 
less flitted through his mind, but it seemed mere- 
ly like worthless dust, and the certainty that 
Myrtilus still walked among the living filled him 
with unclouded happiness. Even though he 
could no longer see him, he might expect to 
hear his beloved voice again. Oh, what delight 
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that he was permitted to have his friend once 
more, as well as Daphne, that he could meet 
him so freely and joyously and keep the laurel, 
which had rested with such leaden weight upon 
his head, for Myrtilus, and for him alone! 

But where was he? 

What was the name of the miracle which 
had saved him, and yet kept him away from his 
embrace so long? 

How had Myrtilus and Bias escaped the 
flames and death on that night of horror? 

A flood of questions assailed the slave before 
he could begin a connected account, and Her- 
mon constantly interrupted it to ask for details 
concerning his friend and his health at each 
period and on every occasion. 

Much surprised by his discreet manner, the 
artist listened to the bondman’s narrative; for 
though Bias had formerly allowed himself to 
indulge in various little familiarities toward his 
master, he refrained from them entirely in this 
story, and the blind man’s misfortune invested 
him in his eyes with a peculiar sacredness, 


CHAPTER X. 


He had arrived wounded on the pirate ship 
with his master’s friend, the returned bondman 
began. When he had regained consciousness, 
he met Ledscha on board the Hydra, as the wife 
of the pirate Hanno. She had nursed Myrtilus 
with tireless solicitude, and also often cared for 
his, Bias’s, wounds. After the recovery of the 
prisoners, she became their protectress, and 
placed Bias in the service of the Greek artist. 

They, the Gaul Lutarius, and one of the 
sculptor’s slaves, were the only ones who had 
been brought on board the Hydra alive from the 
attack in Tennis, but the latter soon succumbed 
to his wounds. 

Hermon owed it-solely to the bridge-builder 
that he had escaped from the vengeance of his 
Biamite foe, for the tall Gaul, whose thick beard 
resembled Hermon’s in length and blackness, 
was mistaken by Hanno for the person whom 
Ledscha had directed him to deliver alive into 
her power. 
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The pirate had surrendered the wrong cap- 
tive to the woman he loved and, as Bias de- 
clared, to his serious disadvantage; for, though 
Hanno and the Biamite girl were husband and 
wife, no one could help perceiving the cold dis- 
like with which Ledscha rebuffed the giant who 
read her every wish in her eyes. Finally, the 
captain of the pirate ship, a silent man by na- 
ture, often did not open his lips for days except 
to give orders to the crew. Frequently he even 
refused to be relieved from duty, and remained 
all night at the helm. 

Only when, at his own risk, or with the ves- 
sels of his father and brother, he attacked mer- 
chant ships or defended himself against a war 
galley, did he wake to vigorous life and rush 
with gallant recklessness into battle. 

A single man on the Hydra was little infe- 
rior to him in strength and daring—the Gaul 
Lutarius. He had been enrolled among the 
pirates, and when Hanno was wounded in an 
engagement with a Syrian war galley, was elect- 
ed his representative. During this time Ledscha 
faithfully performed her duty as her young hus- 
band’s nurse, but afterward treated him as coldly 
as before. 

Yet she devoted herself eagerly to the ship 
and the crew, and the fierce, lawless fellows 
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cheerfully submitted to the sensible arrange- 
ments of their captain’s beautiful, energetic wife. 

At this period Bias had often met Ledscha 
engaged in secret conversation with the Gaul, 
yet if any tender emotion really attracted her 
toward any one other than her husband, Myr- 
tilus would have been suspected rather than the 
black-bearded bridge-builder; for she not only 
showed the sculptor the kindest consideration, 
but often entered into conversation with him, 
and even persuaded him, when the sea was calm, 
or the Hydra lay at anchor in one of the hidden 
bays known to the pirates, to practise his art, 
and at last to make a bust of her. She had suc- 
ceeded in getting him clay, wax, and tools for 
the purpose. After asking which goddess had 
ill-treated the weaver Arachne, she commanded 
him to make a head of Athene, adorned with the 
helmet, modelled from her own. During this 
time she frequently inquired whether her fea- 
tures really were not beautiful enough to be 
copied for the countenance of a goddess, and 
when he eagerly assured her of the fact, made 
him swear that he was not deceiving her with 
flattery. 

Neither Bias nor Myrtilus had ever been al- 
lowed to remain on shore; but, on the whole, 
the slave protested, Myrtilus’s health, thanks to 
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the pure sea air on the Hydra, had improved, 
in spite of the longing which often assailed him, 
and the great excitements to which he was some- 
times exposed. 

There had been anxious hours when Hanno’s 
father and brothers visited the Hydra to induce 
her captain to make money out of the captive 
sculptor, and either sell him at a high price or 
extort a large ransom from him; but Bias had 
overheard how resolutely Ledscha opposed these 
proposals, and represented to old Satabus of 
what priceless importance Myrtilus might be- 
come to them if either should be captured and 
imprisoned. 

The greatest excitements, of course, had 
been connected with the battles of the pirates. 
Myrtilus, who, in spite of his feeble health, by no 
means lacked courage, found it especially hard 
to bear that during the conflicts he was locked 
up with Bias, but even Ledscha could neither 
prevent nor restrict these measures. 

Bias could not tell what seas the Hydra had 
sailed, nor at what—usually desolate—shores she 
had touched. He only knew that she had gone 
to Sinope in Pontus, passed through the Pro- 
pontis, and then sought booty near the coasts of 
Asia Minor. Ledscha had refused to answer 
every question that referred to these things. 
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Latterly, the young wife had become very 
grave, and apparently completely severed her 
relations with her husband; but she also studi- 
ously avoided the Gaul and, if they talked to 
each other at all, it was in hurried whispers. 

So events went on until something occurred 
which was to affect the lives of the prisoners 
deeply. It must have been just beyond the out- 
let from the Hellespont into the 7Xgean Sea; 
for, in order to pass through the narrow straits 
leading thither from Pontus, the Hydra had 
been most skilfully given the appearance of a 
peaceful merchant vessel. 

The slave’s soul must have been greatly agi- 
tated by this experience, for while, hitherto, when- 
ever he was interrupted by Hermon he had re- 
tained his composure, and could not refrain from 
occasionally connecting a practical application 
with his report, now, mastered by the power of 
the remembrance, he uttered what he wished 
to tell his master in an oppressed tone, while 
bright drops of perspiration bedewed the speak- 
er’s brow. 

A large merchant ship had approached them, 
and three men came on board the Hydra—old 
Satabus, his son Labaja, and a gray-haired, 
bearded seafarer of tall stature and dignified 
bearing, Schalit, Ledscha’s father. 
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The meeting between the Biamite ship-owner 
and his child, after so long a separation, was a 
singular one; for the young wife held out her 
hand to her father timidly, with downcast eyes, 
and he refused to take it. Directly after, how- 
ever, as if constrained by an irresistible impulse, 
he drew his unruly daughter toward him and 
kissed her brow and cheeks. 

Roast meat and the best wine had been 
served in the large ship’s cabin; but though 
Myrtilus and Bias had been locked up as if a 
bloody battle was expected, the loud, angry up- 
roar of men’s deep voices reached them, and Led- 
scha’s shrill tones shrieking in passionate wrath 
blended in the strife. Furniture must have been 
upset and dishes broken, yet the giants who 
were disputing here did not come to blows. 

At last the savage turmoil subsided. 

When Bias and his master were again re- 
leased, Ledscha was standing, in the dusk of 
evening, at the foot of the mainmast, pressing 
her brow against the wood as if she needed 
some support to save herself from falling. 

She checked Myrtilus’s words with an im- 
perious “ Let me alone!” The next day she had 
paced restlessly up and down the deck like a 
caged beast of prey, and would permit no one 
to speak to her. 
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At noon Hanno was about to get into a boat 
to go to her father’s ship, and she insisted upon 
accompanying him. But this time the corsair 
seemed completely transformed, and with the 
pitiless sternness, which he so well knew how 
to use in issuing commands, ordered her to re- 
main on the Hydra. 

She, however, by no means obeyed her hus- 
band’s mandate without resistance, and, at the 
recollection of the conflict which now occurred 
between the pair, in which she raged like a 
tigress, the narrator’s cheeks crimsoned. 

The quarrel was ended by the powerful sea- 
man’s taking in his arms his lithe, slender wife, 
who resisted him with all her strength and had 
already touched the side of the boat with her 
foot, and putting her down on the deck of his 
ship. 

Then Hanno leaped back into the skiff, while 
Ledscha, groaning with rage, retired to the 
cabin. 

An hour after she again appeared on deck, 
called Myrtilus and Bias and, showing them her 
eyes, reddened by tears, told them, as if in apol- 
ogy for her weakness, that she had not been 
permitted to bid her father farewell. Then, pallid 
as a corpse, she had turned the conversation 
upon Hermon, and informed Myrtilus that an 
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Alexandrian pilot had told her father that he 
was blind, and her brother-in-law Labaja had 
heard the same thing. While saying this, her 
lips curled scornfully, but when she saw how 
deeply their friend’s misfortune moved her two 
prisoners, she waved her hand, declaring that he 
did not need their sympathy; the pilot had re- 
ported that he was living in magnificence and 
pleasure, and the people in the capital honoured 
and praised him as if he were a god. 

Thereupon she had laughed shrilly and re- 
viled so bitterly the contemptible blind Fortune 
that remains most loyal to those who deserve 
to perish in the deepest misery, that Bias avoided 
repeating her words to his master. 

The news of Myrtilus’s legacy had not 
reached her ears, and Bias, too, = just heard 
of it for the first time. 

Ledscha’s object had been to relieve her 
troubled soul by attacks upon the man whom 
she hated, but she suddenly turned to the mas- 
ter and servant to ask if they desired to obtain 
their liberty. 

Oh, how quickly a hopeful “ Yes” reached 
the ears of the gloomy woman! how ready both 
were to swear, by a solemn oath, to fulfil the 
conditions the Biamite desired to impose! 

As soon as opportunity offered, both were 
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to leave the Hydra with one other person who, 
like Bias and herself, understood how to man- 
age a boat. 

The favourable moment soon came. One 
moonless night, when the steering of the Hydra 
was intrusted to the Gaul, Ledscha waked the 
two prisoners and, with the Gaul Lutarius, Myr- 
tilus, and the slave, entered the boat, which con- 
veyed them to the shore without accident or 
interruption. 

Bias knew the name of the place where it 
had anchored, it is true, but the oath which 
Ledscha had made him swear there was so ter- 
rible that he would not have broken it at any 
cost. 

This oath required the slave, who, three days 
after their landing, was sent to Alexandria by 
the first ship that sailed for that port, to main- 
tain the most absolute secrecy concerning Myr- 
tilus’s hiding place until he was authorized to 
speak. Bias was to go to Alexandria without 
delay, and there obtain from Archias, who man- 
aged Myrtilus’s property, the sums which Ledscha 
intended to use in the following manner: Two 
Attic talents * Bias was to bring back. These 
were for the Gaul, probably in payment for his 


* An Attic talent was about 4,700 marks, 
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assistance. Two more were to be taken by the 
slave to the Temple of Nemesis. Lastly, Bias 
was to deliver five talents to old Tabus, who 
kept the treasure of the pirate family on the 
Owl’s Nest, and tell her that Ledscha, in this 
money, sent back the bridal dowry which Hanno 
had paid her father for his daughter. With this 
she released herself from the husband who in- 
spired her with feelings very unlike love. 

Hermon asked to have this commission re- 
peated, and received the directions Myrtilus had 
given to the slave. The blind man’s hope that 
they must also include greetings and news from 
his friend’s hand was destroyed by Bias, whom 
Myrtilus, in the leisure hours on the Hydra, 
had taught to read. This was not so difficult 
a task for the slave, who longed for knowledge, 
and had already tried it before. But with writ- 
ing, on the other hand, he could make no head- 
way. He was too old, and his hand had become 
too clumsy to acquire this difficult art. 

In reply to Hermon’s anxious question 
whether his friend needed anything in his pres- 
ent abode, the slave reported that he was at lib- 
erty to move about at will, and was not even 
obliged to share Ledscha’s lodgings. He lacked 
nothing, for the Biamite, besides some gold, 
had left with him also gems and pearls of such 
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great value that they would suffice to support 
him several years. As for himself, she had sup- 
plied him more than abundantly with money for 
travelling expenses. 

Myrtilus was awaiting his return in a city 
prospering under a rich and wise regent, and 
sent whole cargoes of affectionate remem- 
brances. The sculptor, too, was firmly resolved 
to keep the oath imposed upon him. 

As soon as he, Bias, had performed the com- 
mission intrusted to him, he and Myrtilus would 
be released from their vow, and Hermon would 
learn his friend’s residence. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


No morning brightened Hermon’s night of 
darkness. 

When the returned slave had finished his re- 
port, the sun was already shining into his mas- 
ter’s room. 

Without lying down again, the latter went at 
once to the Tennis notary, who had moved to 
Alexandria two months before, and with his 
assistance raised the money which his friend 
needed. 

Worthy Melampus had received the news 
that Myrtilus was still alive in a very singular 
manner. Even now he could grasp only one 
thing at a time, and he loved Hermon with sin- 
cere devotion. Therefore the lawyer who had 
so zealously striven to expedite the blind man’s 
entering into possession of his friend’s inherit- 
ance would very willingly have permitted Myr- 
tilus—doubtless an invalid—to continue to rest 
quietly among the dead. Yet his kind heart 
rejoiced at the deliverance of the famous young 
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artist, and so during Hermon’s story he had 
passed from sincere regret to loud expressions 
of joyous sympathy. 

Lastly, he had placed his whole property at 
the disposal of Hermon, who had paid him 
liberally for his work, to provide for the blind 
sculptor’s future. This generous offer had been 
declined; but he now assisted Hermon to pre- 
pare the emancipation papers for his faithful 
Bias, and found a ship that was bound to Tanis. 
Toward evening he accompanied Hermon to 
the harbour and, after a cordial farewell from 
his helpful friend, the artist, with the new “ freed- 
man” Bias and the slave clerk Patran, went on 
board the vessel, now ready to sail. 

The voyage was one of the speediest, yet the 
end came too soon for both master and servant— 
Hermon had not yet heard enough of the friend 
beyond his reach, and Bias was far from having 
related everything he desired to tell about Myr- 
tilus and Ledscha; yet he was now permitted to 
express every opinion that entered his mind, 
and this had occupied a great deal of time. 

Bias also sought to know much more about 
Hermon’s past and future than he had yet 
learned, not merely from curiosity, but because 
he foresaw that Myrtilus would not cease to 
question him about his blind friend. 
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The misfortune must have produced a deep 
and lasting effect upon the artist’s joyous na- 
ture, for his whole bearing was pervaded by such 
earnestness and dignity that years, instead of 
months, seemed to have elapsed since their sepa- 
ration. 

It was characteristic of Daphne that her 
lover’s blindness did not alienate her from him; 
yet why had not the girl, who still desired to 
become his wife, been able to wed the helpless 
man who had lost his sight? If the father did 
not wish to be separated from his daughter, sure- 
ly he could live with the young couple. A home 
was quickly made everywhere for the rich, and, 
if Archias was tired of his house in Alexandria, 
as Hermon had intimated, there was room 
enough in the world for a new one. 

But that was the way with things here below! 
Man was the cause of man’s misfortune! Daph- 
ne and Hermon remained the same; but Archias 
from an affectionate father had become trans- 
formed into an entirely different person. If the 
former had been allowed to follow their inclina- 
tions, they would now be united and happy, 
while, because a third person so willed, they 
must go their way solitary and wretched. 

He expressed this view to his master, and 
insisted upon his opinion until Hermon con- 
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fided to him what had driven Archias from Alex- 
andria. 

Patran, Bias’s successor, was by no means 
satisfactory to him. Had Hermon retained his 
sight, he certainly would not have purchased 
him, in spite of his skill as a scribe, for the Egyp- 
tian had a “ bad face.” 

Oh, if only he could have been permitted to 
stay with his benefactor instead of this sullen 
man! How carefully he would have removed 
the stones from his darkened pathway! 

During the voyage he was obliged to under- 
go severe struggles to keep the oath of secrecy 
imposed upon him; but perjury threatened him 
with the most horrible tortures, not to mention 
the sorceress Tabus, whom he was to meet. 

So Myrtilus’s abode remained unknown to 
Hermon. 

Bias approved his master’s intention of going 
into the desert. He had often seen the oracle 
of Amon tested, and he himself had experienced 
the healthfulness of the desert air. Besides, it 
made him proud to see that Hermon was dis- 
posed to follow his suggestion of pitching his 
tent in a spot which he designated. This was 
at the end of the arm of the sea at Clysma. Sev- 
eral trees grew there beside small springs, and 
a peaceful family of Amalekites raised vege- 
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tables in their little garden, situated on higher 
ground, watered by the desert wells. 

When a boy, before the doom of slavery had 
been pronounced upon him and his father, his 
mother, by the priest’s advice, took him there 
to recover from the severe attack of fever which 
he could not shake off amid the damp papyrus 
plantations surrounding his parents’ house. In 
the dry, pure air of the desert he recovered, and 
he would guide Hermon there before returning 
to Myrtilus. 

From Tanis they reached Tennis in a few 
hours, and found shelter in the home of the 
superintendent of Archias’s weaving establish- 
ments, whose hospitality Myrtilus and Hermon 
had enjoyed before their installation in the 
white house, now burned to the ground. The 
Alexandrian bills of exchange were paid in gold 
by the lessee of the royal bank, who was a good 
friend of Hermon. Toward evening, both rowed 
to the Owl’s Nest, taking the five talents with 
which the runaway wife intended to purchase 
freedom from her husband. 

As the men approached the central door of 
the pirates’ house, a middle-aged Biamite woman 
appeared and rudely ordered them to leave the 
island. ‘Tabus was weak, and refused to see 
visitors. But she was mistaken; for when Bias, 
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in the dialect of his tribe, shouted loudly that 
messengers from the wife of her grandson Han- 
no had arrived, there was a movement at the 
back of the room, and broken sentences, gasped 
with difficulty, expressed the old dame’s wish to 
\receive the strangers. 

On a sheep’s-wool couch, over which was 
spread a wolfskin, the last gift of her son Sata- 
bus, lay the sorceress, who raised herself as 
Hermon passed through the door. 

After his greeting, she pointed to her deaf 
ear and begged him to speak louder. At the 
same time she gazed into his eyes with a keen, 
penetrating glance, and interrupted him by the 
question: “The Greek sculptor whose studio 
was burned over his head? And blind? Blind 
still? ” 

“In both eyes,’ Bias answered for his 
master. 

“And you, fellow?” the old dame asked; 
then, recollecting herself, stopped the reply on 
the servant’s lips with the hasty remark: “ You 
are the blackbeard’s slave—a Biamite? Oh, I 
remember perfectly! You disappeared with the 
burning house.” 

Then she gazed intently and thoughtfully 
from one to the other, and at last, pointing to 
Bias, muttered in a whisper: “ You alone come 
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from Hanno and Ledscha, and were with them 
on the Hydra? Very well. What news have 
you for the old woman from the young couple?” 

The freedman began to relate what brought 
him to the Owl’s Nest, and the gray-haired crone : 
listened eagerly until he said that Ledscha lived 
unhappily with her husband, and therefore had 
left him. She sent back to her, as the head of 
Hanno’s family, the bridal dowry with which 
Hanno had bought her from her father as his 
wife. 

Then Tabus struggled into a little more erect 
posture, and asked: “What does this mean? 
Five talents—and gold, not silver talents? And 
she sends the money to me? To me? And she 
ran away from her husband? But no—no! Once 
more—you are a Biamite—repeat it in our own 
language—and loudly. This ear is the better 
one.” 

Bias obeyed, and the old dame listened to 
the end without interrupting him; then raising 
her brown right hand, covered with a network 
of blue-black veins, she clinched it into a fist, 
which she shook far more violently than Bias 
would have believed possible in her weak con- 
dition. At the same time she pressed her lips 
so tightly together that her toothless mouth 
deepened into a hole, and her dim eyes shone 
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with a keen, menacing light. For some time 
she found no reply, though strange, rattling, 
gasping sounds escaped her heaving breast. 

At last she succeeded in uttering words, and 
shrieked shrilly: “ This—this—away with the 
golden trash! With the bridal dowry of the 
family rejected, and once more free, the base 
fool thinks she would be like the captive fox 
that gnawed the rope! Oh, this age, these peo- 
_ ple! And this, this is the haughty, strong Led- 
scha, the daughter of the Biamites, who—there 
stands the blind girl-deceiver!—who so ad- 
mirably avenged herself?” 

Here her voice failed, and Hermon began 
to speak to assure her that she understood Led- 
scha’s wish aright. Then he asked her for a 
token by which she acknowledged the receipt of 
the gold, which he handed her in a stout linen 
bag. 

But his purpose was not fulfilled, for sud- 
denly, flaming with passionate wrath, she thrust 
the purse aside, groaning: “ Not an obol of the 
accursed destruction of souls shall come back 
to Hanno, nor even into the family store. Until 
his heart and hers stop beating, the most indis- 
soluble bond will unite both. She desires to 
ransom herself from a lawful marriage con- 
cluded by her father, as if she were a captive of 
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war; perhaps she even wants to follow another. 
Hanno, brave lad, was ready to go to death for 
her sake, and she rewards him by bringing 
shame on his head and disgrace on us all. Oh, 
these times, this world! Everything that is in- 
violable and holy trampled in the dust! But they 
are not all so! In spite of Grecian infidelity, 
marriage is still honoured among our people. 
But she who mocks what is sacred, and tramples 
holy customs under foot, shall be accursed, exe- 
crated, given over to want, hunger, disease, 
death! ” 

With rattling breath and closed eyes she 
leaned farther back against the cushions that 
supported her; but Bias, in their common lan- 
guage, tried to soothe her, and informed her 
that, though Ledscha had probably run away 
from her husband, she had by no means re- 
nounced her vengeance. He was bringing two 
talents with him to place in the Temple of Nem- 
esis. 

“Of Nemesis?” repeated the old dame. 
Then she tried to raise herself and, as she con- 
stantly sank back again, Bias aided her. But 
she had scarcely recovered her sitting posture 
when she gasped to the freedman: “ Nemesis, 
who helped, and is to continue to help her to 
destroy her foe? Well, well! Five talents—a 
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great sum, a great sum! But the more the 
better! To Nemesis with them, to Ate and the 
Erinyes! The talons of the avenging goddess 
shall tear the beautiful face, the heart, and the 
liver of the accursed one! A twofold maledic- 
tion on her who has wronged the son of my 
Satabus! ” ) 

While speaking, her head nodded swiftly up 
and down, and when at last she bowed it wearily, 
her visitors heard her murmur the names of 
Satabus and Hanno, sometimes tenderly, some- 
times mournfully. 

Finally she asked whether any one else was 
concerned in Ledscha’s flight; and when she 
learned that a Gallic bridge-builder accompanied 
the fugitive wife, she again started up as if 
frantic, exclaiming: “ Yes, to Nemesis with the 
gold! We neither need nor want it, and Sata- 
bus, my son, he will bless me for renuncia- 
tion ‘ 

Here exhaustion again silenced her. She 
gazed mutely and thoughtfully into vacancy, 
until at last, turning to Bias, she began more 
calmly: “ You will see her again, man, and must 
tell her what the clan of Tabus bought with her 
talents. Take her my curse, and let her know 
that her friends would be my foes, and her foes 
should find in Tabus a benefactress!” 
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Then, deeply buried in thought, she again 
fixed her eyes on the floor; but at last she 
called to Hermon,. saying: “ You, blind Greek 
—am I not right?—the torch was thrust into 
your face, and you lost the sight of both 
eyes?” 

The artist assented to this question; but she 
bade him sit down before her, and when he bent 
his face near her she raised one lid after the 
other with trembling fingers, yet lightly and 
skilfully, gazed long and intently into his eyes, 
and murmured: “ Like black Psoti and lawless 
Simeon, and they are both cured.” 

“Can you restore me?” Hermon now asked 
in great excitement. “ Answer me honestly, you 
experienced woman! Give me back my sight, 
and demand whatever gold and valuables I still 
possess fe 

“ Keep them,” Tabus contemptuously inter- 
rupted. “ Not for gold or goods will I restore 
you the best gift man can lose. I will cure you 
because you are the person to whom the in- 
famous wretch most ardently wished the sorest 
trouble. When she hoped to destroy you, she 
perceived in this deed the happiness which had 
been promised to her on a night when the full 
moon was shining. To-day—this very night— 
the disk between Astarte’s horns rounds again, 
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and presently—wait a little while!—presently 
you shall have what the light restores you——” 

Then she called the Biamite woman, or- 
‘ dered her to bring the medicine chest, and took 
from it one vessel after another. The box she 
was seeking was among the last and, while 
handing it to Bias, she muttered: “Oh, yes, 
certainly—it does one good to destroy a foe, 
but no less to make her foe happy!” 

Turning to the freedman, she went on in a 
louder tone: “ You, slave, shall inform Hanno’s 
wife that old Tabus gave the sculptor, whose 
blindness she caused, the remedy which restored 
the sight of black Psoti, whom she knew.” 

Here she paused, gazed upward, and mur- 
mured almost unintelligibly: “ Satabus, Hanno! 
If this is the last act of the old mother, it will 
give ye pleasure.” 

Then she told Hermon to kneel again, and 
ordered the slave to hold the lamp which her 
nurse Tasia had just lighted at the hearth fire. 

“The last,” she said, looking into the box, 
“but it will be enough. The odour of the herb 
in the salve is as strong as if it had been pre- 
pared yesterday.” 

She laid the first bandage on Hermon’s eyes 
with her own weak fingers, at the same time 
muttering an incantation; but it did not seem 
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to satisfy her. Great excitement had taken pos- 
session of her, and as the silver light of the full 
moon shone into her room she waved her hands 
before the artist’s eyes and fixed her gaze upon 
the threshold illumined by the moonbeams, 
ejaculating sentences incomprehensible to the 
blind man. Bias supported her, for she had 
risen to her full height, and he felt how she tot- 
tered and trembled. 

Yet her strength held out to whisper to Her- 
mon: “ Nearer, still nearer! By the light of the 
august one whose rays greet us, let it be said: 
You will see again. Await your recovery pa- 
tiently in a quiet place in the pure air, not in 
the city. Refrain from everything with which 
the Greeks intoxicate themselves. Shun wine, 
and whatever heats the blood. Recovery is 
coming; I see it drawing near. You will see 
again as surely as I now curse the woman who 
abandoned the husband to whom she vowed 
fidelity. She rejoiced over your blindness, and 
she will gnash her teeth with rage and grief 
when she hears that it was Tabus who brought 
light into the darkness that surrounds you.” 

With these words she pushed off the freed- 
man’s supporting arms and sank back upon the 
couch. 


Again Hermon tried to thank her; but she 
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would not permit it, and said in an almost in- 
audible tone: “I really did not give the salve 
to do you good—the last act of all Hs 

Finally she murmured a few words of direc- 
tion for its use, and added that he must keep 
the sunlight from his blind eyes by bandages 
and shades, as if it were a cruel foe. ~ 

When she paused, and Bias asked her an- 
other question, she pointed to the door, ex- 
claiming as loudly as her weakness permitted, 
“ Go, I tell you, go!” 

Hermon obeyed and left her, accompanied 
by the freedman, who carried the box of salve so 
full of precious promise. 

The next morning Bias delivered to the as- 
tonished priest of Nemesis the large gifts in- 
tended for the avenging goddess. 

Before Hermon entered the boat with him 
and his Egyptian slave, the freedman told his 
master that Gula was again living in perfect 
harmony with the husband who had cast her 
off, and Taus, Ledscha’s younger sister, was the 
wife of the young Biamite who, she had feared, 
would give up his wooing on account of her 
visit to Hermon’s studio. 

After a long voyage through the canal which 
had been dug a short time before, connecting 
the Mediterranean with the Red Sea, the three 
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men reached Clysma. Opposite to it, on the 
eastern shore of the narrow northern point of 
the Erythrean sea* lay the goal of their jour- 
ney, and thither Bias led his blind master, fol- 
lowed by the slave, on shore. 


* Red Sea, 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ir was long since Hermon had felt so free 
and light-hearted as during this voyage. 

He firmly believed in his recovery. 

A few days before he had escaped death in 
the royal palace as if by a miracle, and he owed 
his deliverance to the woman he loved. 

In the Temple of Nemesis at Tennis the con- 
viction that the goddess had ceased to persecute 
him took possession of his mind. 

True, his blind eyes had been unable to see 
her menacing statue, but not even the slightest 
thrill of horror had seized him in its presence. 
In Alexandria, after his departure from Pro- 
clus’s banquet, she had desisted from pursuing 
him. Else how would she have permitted him 
to escape uninjured when he was already stand- 
ing upon the verge of an abyss, and a wave of 
her hand would have sufficed to hurl him into 
the death-dealing gulf? 

But his swift confession, and the transforma- 
tion which followed it, had reconciled him no 
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only with her, but also with the other gods; for 
they appeared to him in forms as radiant and 
friendly as in the days of his boyhood, when, 
while Bias took the helm on the long voyage 
through the canal and the Bitter Lakes, he re- 
called the visible world to his memory and, from 
the rising sun, Phoebus Apollo, the lord of light 
and purity, gazed at him from his golden chariot, 
drawn by four horses, and Aphrodite, the em- 
bodiment of all beauty, rose before him from 
the snowy foam of the azure waves. Demeter, 
in the form of Daphne, appeared, dispensing 
prosperity, above the swaying golden waves of 
the ripening grain fields and bestowing peace 
beside the domestic hearth. The whole world 
once more seemed peopled with deities, and he 
felt their rule in his own breast. 

The place of which Bias had told him was 
situated on a lofty portion of the shore. Be- 
side the springs which there gushed from the 
soil of the desert grew green palm trees and 
thorny acacias. Farther on flourished the fra- 
grant betharan. About a thousand paces from 
this spot the faithful freedman pitched the little 
tent obtained in Tennis under the shade of several 
tall palm trees and a sejal acacia. 

Not far from the springs lived the same fam- 
ily of Amalekites whom Bias had known from 
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boyhood. They raised a few vegetables in little 
beds, and the men acted as guards to the cara- 
vans which came from Egypt through the penin- 
sula of Sinai to Petrea and Hebron. The daugh- 
ter of the aged sheik whose men accompanied 
the trains of goods, a pleasant, middle-aged 
woman, recognised the Biamite, who when a 
boy had recovered under her mother’s nursing, 
and promised Bias to honour his blind master 
as a valued guest of the tribe. 

Not until after he had done everything in his 
power to render life in the wilderness endurable, 
and had placed a fresh bandage over his eyes, 
would Bias leave his master. 

The freedman entered the boat weeping, and 
Hermon, deeply agitated, turned his face toward 
him. 

When he was left alone with his Egyptian 
slave, with whom he rarely exchanged a word, 
he fancied that, amid the murmur of the waves 
washing the strand at his feet, blended the 
sounds of the street which led past his house in 
Alexandria, and with them all sorts of disagree- 
able memories crowded upon him; but soon he 
no longer heard them, and the next night 
brought refreshing sleep. 

Even on the second day he felt that the pro- 
found silence which surrounded him was a bene- 
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fit. The stillness affected him like something 
physical. 

The life was certainly monotonous, and at 
first there were hours when the course of the 
new existence, so devoid of any change, op- 
pressed him, but he experienced no tedium. His 
mental life was too rich, and the unburdening 
of his anxious soul too great a relief for that. 

He had shunned serious thought since he 
left the philosopher’s school; but here it soon 
afforded him the highest pleasure, for never had 
his mind moved so freely, so undisturbed by any 
limit or obstacle. 

He did not need to search for what he hoped 
to find in the wilderness. His whole past life 
passed before him as if by its own volition. All 
that he had ever experienced, learned, thought, 
felt, rose before his mind with wonderful dis- 
tinctness, and when he overlooked all his mental 
possessions, as if from a high watch-tower in the 
bright sunshine, he began to consider how he 
had used the details and how he could continue 
to do so. 

Whatever he had seen incorrectly forced 
itself resistlessly upon him, yet here also the 
Greek nature, deeply implanted in his soul, 
guarded him, and it was easy for him to avoid 
self-torturing remorse. He only desired to util- 
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ize for improvement what he recognised as 
false. 

When in this delicious silence he listened to 
the contradictory demands of his intellect and 
his senses, it often seemed as though he was 
present at a discussion between two guests who 
were exchanging their opinions concerning the 
subject that occupied his mind. 

Here he first learned to deepen sound intel- 
lectual power and listen to the demands of the 
heart, or to repulse and condemn them. 

Ah, yes, he was still blind; but never had 
he observed and recognised human life and its 
stage, down to the minutest detail, which his 
eyes refused to show him, so keenly as during 
these days. The phenomena which had at- 
tracted or repelled his vision here appeared 
nearer and more distinctly. 

What he called “reality”? and believed he 
understood thoroughly and estimated correctly, 
now disclosed many a secret which had previous- 
ly remained concealed. 

How defective his visual perception had 
been! how necessary it now seemed to subject 
his judgment to a new test! Doubtless a wealth 
of artistic subjects had come to him from the 
world of reality which he had placed far above 
everything else, but a greater and nobler one 
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from the sphere which he had shunned as un- 
fruitful and corrupting. 

As if by magic, the world of ideality opened 
before him in this exquisite silence. He again 
found in his own soul the joyous creative forces 
of Nature, and the surrounding stillness in- 
creased tenfold his capacity of perceiving it; 
nay, he felt as if creative energy dwelt in solitude 
itself. 

His mind had always turned toward great- 
ness. The desire to impress his works with the 
stamp of his own overflowing power had car- 
ried him far beyond moderation in modelling his 
struggling Meenads. 

Now, when he sought for subjects, beside the 
smaller and more simple ones appeared mighty 
and manifold ones, often of superhuman grand- 
eur. 

Oh, if a higher power would at some future 
day permit him to model with his strong hands 
this battle of the Amazons, this Phoebus Apollo, 
radiant in beauty and the glow of victory, con- — 
quering the dragons of darkness! 

Arachne, too, returned to his mind, and also } 
Demeter. But she did not hover before him 
as the peaceful dispenser of blessings, the pre- 
server of peace, but as the maternal earth god- 
dess, robbed of her daughter Proserpina. How 
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varied in meaning was this myth!—and he strove 
to follow it in every direction. 

Nothing more could come to the blind artist 
from Nature by the aid of his physical vision. 
The realm of reality was closed to him; but he 
had found the key to that of the ideal, and what 
he found in it proved to be no less true than 
the objects the other had offered. 

How rich in forms was the new world which 
forced itself unbidden on his imagination! He 
who, a short time before, had believed whatever 
could not be touched by the hands was useless 
for his art, now had the choice among a hun- 
dred subjects, full of glowing life, which were 
attainable by no organ of the senses. He need 
fear to undertake none, if only it was worthy 
of representation; for he was sure of his ability, 
and difficulty did not alarm him, but promised 
to lend creating for the first time its true charm. 

And, besides, without the interest of ani- 
mated conversation, without festal scenes where, 
with garlanded head and intoxicating pleasure 
soaring upward from the dust of earth, exist- 
ence had seemed to him shallow and not worth 
the trouble it imposed upon mortals, solitude now 
offered him hours as happy as he had ever ex- 
perienced while revelling with gay companions. 

At first many things had disturbed them, 
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especially the dissatisfied, almost gloomy dispo- 
sition of his Egyptian slave, who, born in the 
city and accustomed to its life, found it unbear- 
able to stay in the desert with the strange blind 
master, who lived like a porter, and ordered him 
to prepare his wretched fare with the hands 
skilled in the use of the pen. 

But this living disturber of the peace was 
not to annoy the recluse long. Scarcely a fort- 
night after Bias’s departure, the slave Patran, 
who had cost so extravagant a sum, vanished 
one morning with the sculptor’s money and 
silver cup. 

This rascally trick of a servant whom he 
had treated with almost brotherly kindness 
wounded Hermon, but he soon regarded the 
morose fellow’s disappearance as a benefit. 

When for the first time he drank water from 
an earthen jug, instead of a silver goblet, he 
thought of Diogenes, who cast his cup aside 
when he saw a boy raise water to his lips in his 
hand, yet with whom the great Macedonian con- 
queror of the world would have changed places 
“if he had not been Alexander.” 

The active, merry son of Bias’s Amalekite 
friend gladly rendered him the help and guid- 
ance for which he had been reluctant to ask 
his ill-tempered slave, and he soon became ac- 
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customed to the simple fare of the nomads. 
Bread and milk, fruits and vegetables from his 
neighbour’s little garden, satisfied him, and 
when the wine he had drunk was used, he con- 
tented himself, obedient to old Tabus’s advice, 
with pure water. 

As he still had several gold coins on his 
person, and wore two costly rings on his fin- 
ger, he doubtless thought of sending to Clysma 
for meat, poultry, and wine, but he had refrained 
from doing so through the advice of the Ama- 
lekite woman, who anointed his eyes with Ta- 
bus’s salve and protected them by a shade of fresh 
leaves from the dazzling rays of the desert sun. 
She, like the sorceress on the Owl’s Nest, warned 
him against all viands that inflamed the blood, 
and he willingly allowed her to take away what 
she and her gray-haired father, the experienced 
head of the tribe, pronounced detrimental to his 
recovery. 

At first the “beggar’s fare” seemed repul- 
sive, but he soon felt that it was benefiting him 
after the riotous life of the last few months. 

One day, when the Amalekite took off his 
bandage, he thought he saw a faint glimmer of 
light, and how his heart exulted at this faint fore- 
taste of the pleasure of sight! 

In an instant hope sprang up with fresh 
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power in his excitable soul, and his lost cheer- 
fulness returned to him like a butterfly to the 
newly opened flower. The image of “his beloved 
Daphne rose before him in sunny radiance, and 
he saw himself in his studio in the service of 
his art. 

He had always been fond of children, and 
the little ones in the Amalekite family quickly 
discovered this, and crowded around their blind 
friend, who played all sorts of games with them, 
and in spite of the bandaged eyes, over which 
spread a broad shade of green leaves, could 
make whistles with his skilful artist hands from 
the reeds and willow branches they brought. 

He saw before him the object to which his 
heart still clung as distinctly as if he need only 
stretch out his hand to draw it nearer, and per- 
haps—surely and certainly, the Amalekite said— 
the time would come when he would behold it 
also with his bodily eyes. 

If the longing should be fulfilled! If his 
eyes were again permitted to convey to him what 

‘formerly filled his soul with delight! Yes, beauty | 
was entitled to a higher place than truth, and 
if it again unfolded itself to his gaze, how gladly 
and gratefully he would pay homage to it with 
his art! 

The hope that he might enjoy it once more 
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now grew stronger, for the glimmer of light be- 
came brighter, and one day, when his skilful 
nurse again took the bandage from his milk- 
white pupils, he saw something long appear, as 
if through a mist. It was only the thorny acacia 
tree at his tent; but the sight of the most beau- 
tiful of beautiful things never filled him with 
more joyful gratitude. 

Then he ordered the less valuable of his two 
rings to be sold to offer a sacrifice to health- 
bestowing Isis, who had a little temple in 
Clysma. 

How fervently he now prayed also to the 
great Apollo, the foe of darkness and the lord 
of everything light and pure! How yearningly 
he besought Aphrodite to bless him again with 
the enjoyment of eternal beauty, and Eros to 
heal the wound which his arrow had inflicted 
upon his heart and Daphne’s, and bring them 
together after so much distress and need! 

When, after the lapse of another week, the 
bandage was again removed, his inmost soul 
rejoiced, for his eyes showed him the rippling 
emerald-green surface of the Red Sea, and the 
outlines of the palms, the tents, the Amalekite 
woman, her boy, and her two long-eared goats. 

How ardently he thanked the gracious dei- 
ties who, in spite of Straton’s precepts, were no 
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mere figments of human imagination and, as if 
he had become a child again, poured forth his 
overflowing heart with mute gratitude to his 
mother’s soul! 

The artist nature, yearning to create, began 
to stir within more ceaselessly than ever before. 
Already he saw clay and wax assuming forms 
beneath his skilful hands; already he imagined 
himself, with fresh power and delight, cutting 
majestic figures from blocks of marble, or, by 
hammering, carving, and filing, shaping them 
from gold and ivory. 

And he would not take what he intended to 
create solely from the world of reality percepti- 
ble to the senses. Oh, no! He desired to show 
through his art the loftiest of ideals. How could 
he still shrink from using the liberty which he 
had formerly rejected, the liberty of drawing 
from his own inner consciousness what he need- 
ed in order to bestow upon the ideal images 
he longed to create the grandeur, strength, and 
sublimity in which he beheld them rise before 
his purified soul! 

Yet, with all this, he must remain faithful to 
truth, copy from Nature what he desired to rep- 
resent. Every finger, every lock of hair, must 
correspond with reality to the minutest detail, 
and yet the whole must be pervaded and pene- 
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trated, as the blood flows through the body, 
by the thought that filled his mind and soul. 

A reflected image of the ideal and of his own 
- mood, faithful to truth, free, and yet obedient to 
the demands of moderation—in this sentence 
Hermon summed up the result of his solitary 
meditations upon art and works of art. Since 
he had found the gods again, he perceived that 
the Muse had confided to him a sacerdotal office. 
He intended to perform its duties, and not only 
attract and please the beholder’s eyes through 
his works, but elevate his heart and mind, as 
beauty, truth, grandeur, and eternity uplifted 
his own soul. He recognised in the tireless cre- 
ative power which keeps Nature ever new, fresh, 
and bewitching, the presence of the same deity 
whose rule manifested itself in the life of his 
own soul, 

So long as he denied its existence, he had 
recognised no being more powerful than him- 
self; now that he again felt insignificant beside 
it, he knew himself to be stronger than ever be- 
fore, that the greatest of all powers had become 
his ally. Now it was difficult for him to under- 
stand how he could have turned away from the 
deity. As an artist he, too, was a créator, and, 
while he believed those who considered the uni- 
verse had come into existence of itself, instead 
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of having been created, he had robbed himself 
of the most sublime model. Besides, the great- 
est charm of his noble profession was lost to 
him. Now he knew it, and was striving toward 
the goal attainable by the artist alone among. 
mortals—to hold intercourse with the deity, and 
by creations full of its essence elevate the world 
to its grandeur and beauty. 

One day, at the end of the second month of 
his stay in the desert, when the Amalekite 
woman removed the bandage, her boy, whose 
form he distinguished as if through a veil, sud- 
denly exclaimed: ‘ The white cover on your eyes 
is melting! They are beginning to sparkle a 
little, and soon they will be perfectly well, 
and you can carve the lion’s head on my 
cane,’ 

Perhaps the artist might really have suc- 
ceeded in doing so, but he forbade himself the 
attempt. 

He thought that the time for departure had 
now arrived, and an irresistible longing urged 
him back to the world and Daphne. 

But he could not resist the entreaties of the 
old sheik and his daughter not to risk what he 
had gainéd, so he continued to use the shade of 
leaves, and allowed himself to be persuaded to 
defer his departure until the dimness which still 
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prevented his seeing anything distinctly passed 
away. . 

True, the beautiful peace which he had en- 
joyed of late was over and, besides, anxiety for 
the dear ones in distant lands was constantly 
increasing. He had had no news of them for 
a long time, and when he imagined what fate 
might have overtaken Archias, and his daughter 
with him, if he had been carried back to the en- 
raged King in Alexandria, a terrible dread took 
possession of him, which scattered even joy in 
his wonderful recovery to the four winds, and 
finally led him to the resolution to return to the 
world at any risk and devote himself to those 
whose fate was nearer to his heart than his own 
weal and woe. 


CHAPTER XI. 


HERMON, filled with longing, went down to- 
ward evening to the shore. 

The sun was setting, and the riot of colours 
in the western horizon seemed like a mockery 
of the torturing anxiety which had mastered his 
soul. 

He did not notice the boat that was ap- 
proaching the land; many travellers who in- 
tended to go through Arabia Petrea landed here, 
and for several days—he knew why—there had 
been more stir in these quiet waters. 

Suddenly he was surprised by the ringing 
shout with which he had formerly announced 
his approach to Myrtilus. 

Unconsciously agitated by joy, as if the sun- 
set glow before him had suddenly been trans- 
formed into the dawn of a happy day, he an- 
swered by a loud cry glad with hope. Although 
his dim eyes did not yet permit him to distin- 
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ing greetings to him, he thought he knew whom 
this exquisite evening was bringing. 

~ Soon his own name reached him. It was his 
“wise Bias” who shouted, and soon, with a 
throbbing heart, he held out both hands to him. 

The freedman had performed his commission 
in the best possible manner, and was now no 
longer bound to silence by oath. 

Ledscha had left him and Myrtilus to them- 
selves and, as Bias thought he had heard, had 
sailed with the Gaul Lutarius for Parztonium, 
the frontier city between the kingdom of Egypt 
and that of Cyrene. 

Myrtilus felt stronger than he had done for 
a long time, and had sent him back to the blind 
friend who would need him more than he did. 

But worthy Bias also brought messages 
from Archias and Daphne. They were well, and 
his uncle now had scarcely any cause to fear pur- 
suets. 

Before the landing of the boat, the shade 
had covered Hermon’s eyes; but when, after 
the freedman’s first timid question about his 
sight, he raised it again, at the same time report- 
ing and showing what progress he had already 
made toward recovery, the excess of joy over- 
powered the freedman, and sometimes laughing, 
sometimes weeping, he kissed the convalescent’s 
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hands and simple robe. It was some time before 
he calmed himself again, then laying his fore- 
finger on the side of his nose, he said: “ There- 
in the immortals differ from human beings. We 
sculptors can only create good work with good 
tools, but the immortals often use the very poor- 
est of all to accomplish the best things. You 
owe your sight to the hate of this old witch 
and mother of pirates, so may she find peace in 
the grave. She is dead. I heard it from a 
fellow-countryman whom I met in Herodpolis. 
Her end came soon after our visit.” 

Then Bias related what he knew of Hermon’s 
uncle, of Daphne, and Myrtilus. 

Two letters were to give him further par- 
ticulars. 

They came from the woman he loved and 
from his friend, and as soon as Bias had lighted 
the lamp in the tent, at the same time telling 
his master in advance many items of news they 
contained, he set about the difficult task of 
reading. 

He had certainly scarcely become a master 
of this art on board the Hydra, yet his slow per- 
formance did all honour to the patience of his 
teacher Myrtilus. 

He began with Daphne’s letter, but by the 
desire of prudent Archias it communicated few 
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facts. But the protestations of love and ex- 
pressions of longing which filled it pierced the 
freedman’s soul so deeply that his voice more 
than once failed while reading them. 

Myrtilus’s letter, on the contrary, gave a 
minute description of his mode of life, and in- 
formed his friend what he expected for him and 
himself in the future. The contents of both re- 
lieved Hermon’s sorely troubled heart, made life 
with those who were dearest to him possible, 
and explained many things which the reports 
of the slave had not rendered perfectly clear. 

Archias had gone with Daphne to the island 
of Lesbos, his mother’s native city. The ships 
which conveyed travellers to Pergamus, where 
Myrtilus was living, touched at this port, and 
Bias, to whom Hermon had confided the refuge 
of the father and daughter, had sought them 
there, and found them in a beautiful villa. 

After being released from his oath, Myrtilus 
had put himself into communication with his 
uncle, and just before Bias’s departure the mer- 
chant had come to Pergamus with his daughter. 
As he had the most cordial reception from the 
Regent Philetzrus, he seemed inclined to settle 
permanently there. 

As for Myrtilus, he had cast anchor with 
Ledscha in the little Mysian seaport town of 
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Pitane, near the mouth of the Caicus River, on 
which, farther inland, was the rapidly growing 
city of Pergamus. 

She had found a hospitable welcome in the 
family of a seafarer who were relatives, while 
the Gaul continued his voyage to obtain in- 
formation about his tribe in Syria. But he had 
already returned when Bias reached Pitane with 
the two talents intended for him. Myrtilus had 
availed himself of Ledscha’s permission long be- 
fore and gone to Pergamus, where he had lived 
and worked in secrecy until, after the freed- 
man’s return from Ledscha, who at once left 
Pitane with the Gaul, he was released from his 
oath. 

During the absence of Bias he had modelled 
a large relief, a triumphal procession of Diony- 
sus, and as the renown of his name had pre- 
viously reached Pergamus, the artists and the 
most distinguished men in the city flocked to 
his studio to admire the work of the famous 
Alexandrian. 

Soon Phileterus, who had founded the Per- 
gamenian kingdom seven years before, and goy- 
erned it with great wisdom, came to Mpyrtilus. 
Like his nephew and heir Eumenes, he was a 
friend to art, and induced the laurel-crowned 
Alexandrian to execute the relief, modelled in 
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clay, in marble for the Temple of Dionysus at 
Pergamus. 

The heir to the throne of Philetzrus, who 
was now advancing in years, was especially 
friendly to Myrtilus, and did ee in his 
power to bind him to Pergamus. 

He succeeded, for in the beautiful house, 
located in an extremely healthful site, which Eu- 
menes had assigned for a residence and studio 
to the Alexandrian artist, whose work he most 
ardently admired, and whom he regarded as 
the most welcome of guests, Myrtilus felt better 
physically than he had for years. Besides, he 
thought that, for many reasons, his friend would 
be less willing to settle in Alexandria, and that 
the presence of his uncle and Daphne would 
attract him to Pergamus. 

Moreover, Hermon surely knew that if he 
came to him as a blind man he would find a 
brother; if he came restored to sight, he would 
also find a brother, and likewise a fellow-artist 
with whom he could live and work. 

Myrtilus had told the heir to the throne of 
Pergamus of his richly gifted blind relative, and 
of the peculiarity of his art, and Eumenes eager- 
ly endeavoured to induce his beloved guest to 
persuade his friend to remove to his capital, 
where there was no lack of distinguished leeches. 
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If Hermon remained blind, he would honour 
him; if he recovered his sight, he would give 
him large commissions. 

How deeply these letters moved the heart of 
the recovering man! What prospects they 
opened for his future life, for love, friendship, 
and, not least, for his art! 

If he could see—if he could only see again! 

This exclamation blended with everything 
he thought, felt, and uttered. Even in sleep it 
haunted him. To regain the clearness of vision 
he needed for his work, he would willingly have 
submitted to the severest tortures. 

In Alexandria alone lived the great leeches 
who could complete the work which the salve of 
an ignorant old woman had begun. Thither he 
must go, though it cost him liberty and life. 
The most famous surgeon of the Museum at 
the capital had refused his aid under other cir- 
cumstances. Perhaps he would-relent if Philip- 
pus, a friend of Erasistratus, smoothed the way 
for him, and the old hero was now living very ° 
near. The ships, whose number on the sea at 
his feet was constantly increasing, were at-— 
tracted hither by the presence of the Egyptian 
King and Queen on the isthmus which connects 
Asia and Africa. The priest of Apollo at Clys- 
ma, and other distinguished Greeks whom he 
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met there, had told him the day before yesterday, 
and on two former visits to the place, what was 
going on in the world, and informed him how 
great an honour awaited the eastern frontier in 
these days. The appearance of their Majesties 
in person must not only mean the founding of 
a city, the reception of a victorious naval com- 
mander, and the consecration of a restored tem- 
ple, but also have still deeper causes. 

During the last few years severe physical 
suffering had brought the unfortunate second 
king of the house of Ptolemy to this place to 
seek the aid of the ancient Egyptian gods, and, 
besides the philosophy, busy himself with the 
mystic teachings and magic arts of their priest- 
hood. 

Only a short period of life seemed allotted 
to the invalid ruler, and the service of the time- 
honoured god of the dead, to whom he had 
erected one of the most magnificent temples in 
the world at Alexandria, to which Egyptians 
and Hellenes repaired with equal devotion, 
opened hopes for the life after death which 
seemed to him worthy of examination. 

For this reason also he desired to secure the 
favour of the Egyptian priesthood. 

For this purpose, for the execution of his 
wise and beneficent arrangements, as well as for 
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the gratification of his expensive tastes, large 
sums of money were required; therefore he de- 
voted himself with especial zeal to enlarging the 
resources of his country, already so rich by 
nature. 

In all these things he had found an admirable 
assistant in his sister Arsinoe. As the daughter 
of the father and mother to whom he himself 
owed existence, he could claim for her unassail- 
able legitimacy the same recognition from the 
priesthood, and the same submission from the 
people rendered to his own person, whom the 
religion of the country commanded them to re- 
vere as the representative of the sun god. 

As marriages between brothers and sisters 
had been customary from ancient times, and 
were sanctioned by religion and myth, he had 
married the second Arsinoé, his sister, immedi- 
ately after the banishment of the first Queen 
of this name. 

After the union with her, he called him- 
self Philadelphus—brotherly love—and _ hon- 
oured his sister and wife with the same name. 

True, this led the sarcastic Alexandrians to 
utter many a biting, more or less witty jest, 
but he never had cause to regret his choice; in 
spite of her forty years, and more than one 
bloody deed which before her marriage to him 
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she had committed as Queen of Thrace and as a 
widow, the second Arsinoé. was always a pat- 
tern of regally aristocratic, dignified bearing and 
haughty womanly beauty. 

Though the first Philadelphus could expect 
no descendants from her, he had provided for 
securing them through her, for he had in- 
duced her to adopt the first Arsinoe’s three chil- 
dren, who had been taken from their exiled 
mother. 

Arsinoé was now accompanying her royal 
husband Philadelphus to the eastern frontier. 

There the latter expected to name the city 
to be newly founded “ Arsinoé” for her, and—to 
show his esteem for the priesthood—to conse- 
crate in person the new Temple of Tum in the 
city of Pithom, near Heroopolis. 

Lastly, the monarch had been endeavouring 
to form new connections with the coast coun- 
tries of eastern Africa, and open them to Egyp- 
tian commerce. 

Admiral Eumedes, the oldest son of Philip- 
pus and Thyone, had succeeded in doing this 
most admirably, for the distinguished command- 
er had not only founded on the Ethiopian shore 
of the Red Sea a city which he named for the 
King “ Ptolemais,” but also won over the princes 
and tribes of that region to Egypt. 
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He was now returning from Ethiopia with a 
wealth of treasures. 

After the brilliant festivals the invalid King, 
with his new wife, was to give himself up to 
complete rest for a month in the healthful air of 
the desert region which surrounded Pithom, far 
from the tumult of the capital and the exhaust- 
ing duties of government. 

The magnificent shows which were to be 
expected, and the presence of the royal pair, 
had attracted thousands of spectators on foot 
or horseback, and by water, and the morning 
after Bias’s return the sea near Clysma was 
swarming with vessels of all kinds and sizes. 

It was more than probable that Philippus, 
the father, and Thyone, the mother of the famous 
returning Admiral Eumedes, would not fail to 
be present at his reception on his native soil, 
and therefore Hermon wished to seek out his 
dear old friends in Herodpolis, where the 
greeting was to take place, and obtain their ad- 
vice. 

The boat on which the freedman had come 
was at the disposal of his master and himself. 
Before Hermon entered it, he took leave, with ' 
an agitated heart and open hand, of his Ama- 
lekite friends and, in spite of the mist which 
still obscured everything he beheld, he perceived 
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how reluctantly the simple dwellers in the wilder- 
ness saw him depart. 

When the master and servant entered the 
boat, in spite of the sturdy sailors who manned 
it, it proved even more difficult than they had 
feared to make any progress; for the whole 
narrow end of the arm of the sea, which here 
extended between Egypt and Arabia Petrea, was 
covered with war galleys and transports, boats 
and skiffs. The two most magnificent state gal- 
leys from Heroodpolis were coming here, bear- 
ing the ambassadors who, in the King’s name, 
were to receive the fleet and its commander. 
Other large and small, richly equipped, or un- 
pretending ships and boats were filled with curi- 
ous spectators. 

What a gay, animated scene! What bril- 
liant, varied, strange, hitherto unseen objects 
were gathered here: vessels of every form and 
size, sails white, brown, and black, and on the 
state galleys and boats purple, blue, and every 
colour, adorned with more or less costly em- 
broidery! What rising and falling of swiftly or 
slowly moving oars! 

“From Alexandria!” cried Bias, pointing to 
a state galley which the King was sending to 
the commander of the southern fleet. 

“ And there,” remarked Hermon, proud of 
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his regained power of distinguishing one thing 
from another, and letting his eyes rest on one 
of the returning transports, on whose deck stood 
six huge African elephants, whose trumpeting 
mingled with the roaring of the lions and tigers 
on the huge freight vessels, and the exulting 
shouts of the men and women in the ships and 
boats. 

“ After the King’s heart!” exclaimed Bias. 
“ He probably never received at one time before 
so large an accession to his collection of rare 
animals. What is the transport with the huge 
lotus flower on the prow probably bring- 
ing?” 

“Oh, and the monkeys and parrots over 
yonder!” joyously exclaimed the Amalekite boy 
who had been Hermon’s guide, and had accom- 
panied him into the boat. Then he suddenly 
lowered his voice and, fearing that his delight 
might give pain to the less keen-sighted man 
whom he loved, he asked, “ You can see them, 
my lord, can’t you?” 

“ Certainly, my boy, though less plainly than 
you do,” replied Hermon, stroking the lad’s dark 
hair. 

Meanwhile the admiral’s ship had ap- 
proached the shore. 

Bias pointed to the poop, where the com- 
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mander Eumedes was standing directing the 
course of the fleet. 

As if moulded in bronze, a man thoroughly 
equal to his office, he seemed, in spite of the 
shouts, greetings, and acclamations thundering 
around him, to close his eyes and ears to the 
vessels thronging about his ship and devote 
himself body and soul to the fulfilment of his 
duty. He had just embraced his father and 
mother, who had come here to meet him. 

“The King undoubtedly sent by his father 
the laurel wreath on his helmet,” observed Bias, 
pointing to the admiral. “So many honours 
while he is still so young! When you went to 
the wrestling school in Alexandria, Eumedes 
was scarcely eight years older than you, and I 
remember how he preferred you to the others. 
A sign, and he will notice us and allow you to 
go on his ship, or, at any rate, send us a boat 
in which we can enter the canal.” 

“No, no,” replied Hermon, “My call 
would disturb him now.” 

“Then let us make ourselves known to the 
Lady Thyone or her husband,” the freedman 
continued. “They will certainly take us on 
their large state galley, from which, though your 
eyes do not yet see as far as a falcon’s, not a ship, 
not a man, not a movement will escape them.” 
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But Hermon added one more surprise to the 
many which he had already given, for he kindly 
declined Bias’s well-meant counsel, and, resting 
his hand on the Amalekite boy’s shoulder, said 
modestly: “I am no longer the Hermon whom 
Eumedes preferred to the others. And the Lady 
Thyone must not be reminded of anything sad 
in this festal hour for the mother’s heart. I 
shall meet her to-morrow, or the day after, and 
yet I had intended to let no one who is loyal to 
me look into my healing eyes before Daphne.” 

Then he felt the freedman’s hand secretly 
press his, and it comforted him, after the sor- 
rowful thoughts to which he had yielded, amid 
the shouts of joy ringing around him. How 
quietly, with what calm dignity, Eumedes re- 
ceived the well-merited homage, and how dis- 
gracefully the false fame had bewildered his own 
senses! ( 

Yet he had not passed through the purifying 
fire of misfortune in vain! The past should not 
cloud the glad anticipation of brighter days! 

Drawing a long breath, he straightened him- 
self into a more erect posture, and ordered the 
men to push the boat from the shore. Then 
he pressed a farewell kiss on the Amalekite boy’s 
forehead, the lad sprang ashore, and the journey 
northward began. 
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At first the sailors feared that the crowd 
would be too great, and the boat would be re- 
fused admission to the canal; but the helms- 
man succeeded in keeping close behind a vessel 
of medium size, and the Macedonian guards of 
the channel put no obstacle in their country- 
man’s way, while boats occupied by Egyptians 
and other barbarians were kept back. 

In the Bitter Lakes, whose entire length was 
to be traversed, the ships had more room, and 
after a long voyage through dazzling sunlight, 
and along desolate shores, the boat anchored at 
nightfall at Heroopolis. 

Hermon and Bias obtained shelter on one of 
the ships which the sovereign had placed at the 
disposal of the Greeks who came to participate 
in the festivals to be celebrated. 

Before his master went to rest, the freed- 
man—whom he had sent out to look for a ves- 
sel bound to Pelusium and Alexandria the next 
day or the following one—returned to the ship. 

He had talked with the Lady Thyone, and 
told Hermon from her that she would visit or 
send for him the next day, after the festival. 

His own mother, the freedman protested, 
could not have rejoiced more warmly over the 
commencement of his recovery, and she would 
have come with him at once had not Philippus 
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prevented his aged wife, who was exhausted by 
the long journey. 

The next morning the sun poured a wealth 
of radiant light upon the desert, the green water 
of the harbour, and the gray and yellow walls 
of the border fortress. 

Three worlds held out their hands to one 
another on this water way surrounded by the 
barren wilderness—Egypt, Hellas, and Semitic 
Asia. 

To the first belonged the processions of 
priests, who, with images of the gods, conse- 
crated vessels, and caskets of relics, took their 
places at the edge of the harbour. The tawny 
and black, half-naked soldiers who, with high 
shields, lances, battle-axes and bows, gathered 
around strangely shaped standards, joined them, 
amid the beating of drums and blare of trum- 
pets, as if for their protection. Behind them 
surged a vast multitude of Egyptians and dark- 
skinned Africans, 

On the other side of the canal the Asiatics 
were moving to and fro. The best places for 
spectators had been assigned to the petty kings 
and princes of tribes, Phoenician and Syrian 
merchants, and well-equipped, richly armed war- 
riors. Among them thronged owners of herds 
and seafarers from the coast. Until the recep- 
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tion began, fresh parties of bearded sons of the 
desert, in floating white bernouse, mounted on 
noble steeds, were constantly joining the other 
Asiatics. 

The centre was occupied by the Greeks. 

The appearance of every individual showed 
that they were rulers of the land, and that they 
deserved to be. How free and bold was their 
bearing! how brightly and joyously sparkled the 
eyes of these men, whose wreaths of green leaves 
and bright-hued flowers adorned locks anointed 
for the festivals! Strong and slender, they were 
conspicuous in their stately grace among the 
lean Egyptians, unbridled in their jests and jeers, 
and the excitable Asiatics. 

Now the blare of trumpets and the roll of 
drums shook the air like echoing lightning and 
heavy peals of thunder; the Egyptian priests 
sang a hymn of praise to the God King and God- 
dess Queen, and the aristocratic priestesses of 
the deity tinkled the brass rings on the sistrum. 
Then a chorus of Hellenic singers began a po- 
lyphonous hymn, and amid its full, melodious 
notes, which rose above the enthusiastic shouts 
of “ Hail!” from the multitude, King Ptolemy 
and his sister-wife showed themselves to the 
waiting throng. Seated on golden thrones 
borne an the broad shoulders of gigantic black 
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Ethiopians, and shaded by lofty canopies, both 
were raised above the crowd, whom they sa- 
luted by gracious gestures. 

The athletic young bearers of the large round 
ostrich-feather fans which protected them from 
the sunbeams were followed in ranks by the 
monarch’s “relatives” and “friends,” the dig- 
nitaries, the dark and fair-haired bands of the 
guards of Grecian youths and boys, as well as 
divisions of the picked corps of the Hetairoi, 
Diadochi, and Epigoni, in beautiful plain Mace- 
donian armour. 

They were followed in the most informal 
manner by scholars from the Museum, many 
Hellenic artists, and wealthy gentlemen of Alex- 
andria of Greek and Jewish origin, whom the 
King had invited to the festival. 

In his train they went on board the huge 
galley on which the reception was to take place. 

Scarcely had the last one stepped on the deck 
when it began. 

Eumedes came from the admiral’s galley to 
the King’s. Ptolemy embraced him like a friend, 
and Arsinoé added a wreath of fresh roses to the 
laurel crown which the sovereign had sent the 
day before. 

At the same time thundering plaudits echoed 
from the walls of the fortifications and broke, 
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sometimes rising, sometimes falling, against the 
ships and masts in the calm water of the har- 
bour. 

The King had little time to lose. Even festal 
joy must move swiftly. There were many and 
varied things to be seen and done; but in the 
course of an hour—so ran the order—this por- 
tion of the festivities must be over, and it was 
fully obeyed. 

The hands and feet of the woolly-headed 
blacks who, amid loud acclamations, carried on 
shore the cages in which lions, panthers, and 
leopards shook the bars with savage fury, moved 
as if they were winged. The slender, dark-brown 
Ethiopians who led giraffes, apes, gazelles, and 
greyhounds past the royal pair rushed along as 
if they were under the lash; and the sixty ele- 
phants which Eumedes and his men had caught 
in the land of Chatyth moved at a rapid pace 
past the royal state galley. 

At the sight of them the King joined in the 
cheers of thousands of voices on the shore; these 
giant animals were to him auxiliaries who could 
put to flight a whole corps of hostile cavalry, 
and Arsinoé-Philadelphus, the Queen, sympa- 
thized with his pleasure. 

She raised her voice with her royal husband, 
and it seemed to the spectators on the shore as 
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if they had a share in the narrative when she lis- 
tened to Eumedes’s first brief report. 

Only specimens of the gold and ivory, spices 
and rare woods, juniper trees and skins of ani- 
mals which the ships brought home could be 
borne past their Majesties, and the black and 
brown men who carried them moved at a breath- 
less rate. 

The sun was still far from the meridian when 
the royal couple and their train withdrew from 
the scene of the reception ceremonial, and drove, 
in a magnificent chariot drawn by four horses, 
to the neighbouring city of Pithom, where new 
entertainments and a long period of rest awaited 
them. Hermon had seen, as if through a veil 
of white mists, the objects that aroused the en- 
thusiasm of the throng, and so, he said to him- 
self, it had been during the whole course of his 
life. Only the surface of the phenomena on 
which he fixed his eyes had been visible to him; 
he had not learned to penetrate further into their 
nature, fathom them to their depths, until he be- 
came blind. 

If the gods fulfilled his hope, if he regained 
his vision entirely, and even the last mists had 
vanished, he would hold firmly to the capacity 
he had gained, and use it in life as well as in art. 


CHAPTER XATY. 


THE messenger from Philippus appeared in 
the afternoon. It was the young hipparch who 
had studied in Athens and accompanied the com- 
mandant of Pelusium to Tennis the year before. 
He came charged with the commission to con- 
vey the artist, in the carriage of the gray-haired 
comrade of Alexander, to the neighbouring city 
of Pithom, where Philippus, by the King’s com- 
mand, was now residing. 

On the way the hipparch told the sculptor 
that the Lady Thyone had recently done things 
unprecedented for a woman of her age. 

She had been present at the founding of the 
city of Arsinoé, as well as at the laying of the 
corner stone of the temple which was to be con- 
secrated to the new god Serapis in the neigh- 
bourhood. The day before she had welcomed 
her returning son before the entry of the fleet 
into the canal, and to-day had remained from 
the beginning to the end cf his reception by the 


King, without being unduly wearied. 
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Her first thought, after the close of the cere- 
mony, had concerned her convalescing young 
friend. New entertainments, in which the Queen 
commanded her to participate, awaited her in 
Pithom, but pleasure at the return of her famous 
son appeared to double her power of endurance. 

Pithom was the sacred name of the temple 
precincts of the desert city of Thekut* near 
Heroépolis, where the citizens lived and pur- 
sued their business. 

The travellers reached the place very speed- 
ily. Garlands of flowers and hangings adorned 
the houses. The sacred precinct Pithom, above 
which towered the magnificently restored temple 
of the god Tum, was also still adorned with 
many superb ones, as well as lofty masts, ban- 
ners, and triumphal arches. 

Before they reached it the equipage passed 
the sumptuous tents which had been erected for 
the royal pair and their attendants. If Hermon 
had not known how long the monarch intended 
to remain here, their size and number would have 
surprised him. 

A regular messenger and carrier-dove serv- 
ice had been established between Alexandria and 
Pithom for the period of Ptolemy’s relaxation; 


* The biblical Suchot. 
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and the sovereign was accompanied not only by 


several of the chief councillors and secretaries, 
but artists and some of the Museum scientists 
with whom he was on specially intimate terms, 
who were to adorn the festival on the frontier 
with their presence, and cheer the invalid King, 
who needed entertainment. Singers and actors 
also belonged to the train. 

As they passed the encampment of the troops 
who accompanied the sovereign, the hipparch 
could show Hermon a magnificent military spec- 
tacle. 

Herodpolis was fortified, and belonged to the 
military colonies which Alexander the Great had 
established throughout all Egypt in order to 
win it over more quickly to Grecian customs. 
A Hellenic phalanx and Libyan mercenaries 
formed the garrison there, but at Pithom the 
King had gathered the flower of his troops 
around him, and this circumstance showed how 
little serious consideration the cautious ruler, 
who usually carefully regarded every detail, gave 
to the war with Cyrene, in which he took no per- 
sonal part. The four thousand Gauls whom he 
had sent across the frontier as auxiliary troops 
promised to become perilous to the foe, who 
was also threatened in the rear by one of the 
most powerful Libyan tribes. 
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_ Therefore, the artist was assured by his mili- 
tary companion, Philadelphus could let the cam- 
paign take its course, and permit himself the 
brief period of rest in this strangely chosen place, 
which the leeches had advised. 

The house where the aged couple lived with 
their son, Admiral Eumedes, was on the edge of 
the precincts of the temple. It belonged to the 
most distinguished merchant in the place, and 
consisted of a large open courtyard in the form 
of a square, surrounded by the building and its 
communicating wings. 

When the hipparch led Hermon into this 
place a number of people had already assembled 
there. Soldiers and sailors stood in groups in the 
centre, awaiting the orders of the old general and 
his subordinate officers. Messengers and slaves, 
coming and going on various errands, were 
crossing it, and on the shady side benches and 
chairs stood under a light awning. Most of 
these were occupied by visitors who came to 
congratulate the mother of the fame-crowned 
admiral. 

Thyone was reclining on a divan in their 
midst, submitting with a sigh to the social du- 
ties which her high position imposed upon her. 

Her face was turned toward the large door- 
way of the main entrance, while she sometimes 
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greeted newly introduced guests, sometimes 
bade farewell to departing ones, and meanwhile 
answered and asked questions. 

She had been more wearied by the exer- 
tions of the last few days than her animated man- 
ner revealed. Yet as soon as Hermon, leaning 
on the young hipparch’s arm, approached her, 
she rose and cordially extended both hands to 
him. True, the recovering man was still unable 
to see her features distinctly, but he felt the 
maternal kindness with which she received him, 
and what his eyes could not distinguish his ears 
taught him in her warm greetings. His heart di- 
lated and, after he had kissed her dear old hand 
more than once with affectionate devotion, she 
led him among her guests and presented him to 
them as the son of her dearest friend. 

A strange stir ran through the assembled 
group, nearly all whose members belonged to 
the King’s train, and the low whispers and mur- 
murs around him revealed to Hermon that the 
false wreaths he wore had by no means been for- 
gotten in this circle. 

A painful feeling of discomfort overwhelmed 
the man accustomed to the silence of the desert, 
and a voice within cried with earnest insistence, 
* Away from here! ” 

But he had no time to obey it; an unusually 
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tall, broad-shouldered man, with a thick gray 
beard and grave, well-formed features, in whom 
he thought he recognised the great physician 
Erasistratus, approached Thyone, and asked, 
“The recluse from the desert with restored 
sight? ” 

“The same,” replied the matron, and whis- 
pered to the other, who was really the famous 
scientist and leech whom Hermon had desired 
to seek in Alexandria. “ Exhaustion will soon 
overcome me, and how many important matters 
I had to discuss with you and the poor fellow 
yonder! ” 

The physician laid his hand on the matron’s 
temples, and, raising his voice, said in a tone 
of grave anxiety: “ Exhaustion! It would be 
better for you, honoured lady, to keep your 
bed.” 

“Surely and certainly!” the wife of the chief 
huntsman instantly assented. “ We have al- 
ready taxed your strength far too long, my noble 
friend.” 

This welcome confession produced a wonder- 
ful effect upon the other visitors, and very soon 
the last one had vanished from the space under 
the awning and the courtyard. Not a single per- 
son had vouchsafed Hermon a greeting; for the 
artist, divested of the highest esteem, had been 
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involved in the ugly suspicion of having driven 
his uncle from Alexandria, and the monarch was 
said to have spoken unfavourably of him. 

When the last one had left the courtyard, the 
leech exchanged a quick glance of understand- 
ing, which also included Hermon, with Thyone, 
and the majordomo received orders to admit no 
more visitors, while Erasistratus exclaimed gaily, 
“Tt is one of the physician’s principal duties to 
keep all harmful things—including living ones 
—1from his patient.” 

Then he turned to Hermon and had adready 
begun to question him about his health, when 
the majordomo announced another visitor. “A 
very distinguished gentleman, apparently,” he 
said hastily; ‘“ Herophilus of Chalcedon, who 
would not be denied admittance.” 

Again the eyes of Erasistratus and the matron 
met, and the former hastened toward his profes- 
sional colleague. 

The two physicians stopped in the middle of 
the courtyard and talked eagerly together, while 
Thyone, with cordial interest, asked Hermon to 
tell her what she had already partially learned 
through the freedman Bias. 

Finally Erasistratus persuaded the matron, 
who seemed to have forgotten her previous ex- 
haustion, to share the consultation, but the con- 
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valescent’s heart throbbed faster as he watched 
the famous leeches. 

If these two men took charge of his case, the 
most ardent desire of his soul might be fulfilled, 
and Thyone was certainly trying to induce them 
to undertake his treatment; what else would 
have drawn her away from him before she had 
said even one word about Daphne? 

The sculptor saw, as if through a cloud of 
dust, the three consulting together in the centre 
of the courtyard, away from the soldiers and 
messengers. 

Hermon had only seen Erasistratus indistinct- 
ly, but before his eyes were blinded he had met 
him beside the sick-bed of Myrtilus, and no one 
who had once beheld it could forget the manly 
bearded face, with the grave, thoughtful eyes, 
whose gaze deliberately sought their goal. 

The other also belonged to the great men in 
the realm of intellect. Hermon knew him well, 
for he had listened eagerly in the Museum to the 
lectures of the famous Herophilus, and his im- 
age also had stamped itself upon his soul. 

Even at that time the long, smooth hair of 
the famous investigator had turned gray. From 
the oval of his closely shaven, well-formed face, 
with the long, thin, slightly hooked nose, a pair 
of sparkling eyes had gazed with penetrating 
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keenness at the listeners. Hermon had imagined 
Aristotle like him, while the bust of Pythago- 
ras, with which he was familiar, resembled Era- 
sistratus. 

The convalescent could scarcely expect any- 
thing more than beneficial advice from Heroph- 
ilus; for this tireless investigator rarely ren- 
dered assistance to the sick in the city, because 
the lion’s share of his time and strength were de- 
voted to difficult researches. The King favoured 
these by placing at his disposal the criminals 
sentenced to death. In his work of dissection 
he had found that the human brain was the seat 
of the soul, and the nerves originated in it. 

Frasistratus, on the contrary, devoted himself 
to a large medical practice, though science owed 
him no less important discoveries. 

The circle of artists had heard what he taught 
concerning the blood in the veins and the air 
bubbles in the arteries, how he explained the 
process of breathing, and what he had found in 
the investigation of the beating of the heart. 

But he performed his most wonderful work 
with the knife in his hand as a surgeon. He had 
opened the body of one of Archias’s slaves, who 
had been nursed by Daphne, and cured him 
after all other physicians had given him up. 

When this man’s voice reached Hermon, he 
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repeated to himself the words of refusal with 
which the great physician had formerly declined 
to devote his time and skill to him. Perhaps 
he was right then—and how differently he treated 
him to-day! 

Thyone had informed the famous scientist 
of everything which she knew from Hermon, 
and had learned of the last period of his life 
through Bias. 

She now listened with eager interest, some- 
times completing Hermon’s acknowledgments 
by an explanatory or propitiating word, as the 
leeches subjected him to a rigid examination, 
but the latter felt that his statements were not to 
serve curiosity, but an honest desire to aid him. 
So he spoke to them with absolute frankness. 

When the examination was over, Erasistratus 
exclaimed to his professional colleague: ‘ This 
old woman! Precisely as I would have pre- 
scribed. She ordered the strictest diet with the 
treatment. She rejected every strong internal 
remedy, and forbade him wine, much meat, and 
all kinds of seasoning. Our patient was di- 
rected to live on milk and the same simple gifts 
of Nature which I would have ordered for him. 
The herb juice in the clever sorceress’s salve 
proved the best remedy. The incantations could 
do no harm. On the contrary, they often pro- 
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duce a wonderful effect on the mind, and from 
it proceed further.” 

Here Erasistratus asked to have a descrip- 
tion of the troubles which still affected Hermon’s 
vision, and the passionate eagerness with which 
the leeches gazed into his eyes strengthened the 
artist’s budding hope. Never had he wished 
more ardently that Daphne was back at his 
side. 

He also listened with keen attention when 
the scientists finally discussed in low tones what 
they had perceived, and caught the words, 
“White scar on the cornea,” “ leucoma,”’ and 
“ operation.” He also heard Herophilus declare 
that an injury of the cornea by the flame of 
the torch was the cause of the blindness. In the 
work which led him to the discovery of the retina 
in the eye he had devoted himself sedulously to 
the organs of sight. This case seemed as if it 
had been created for his friend’s keen knife. 

What expectations this assurance aroused in 
the half-cured man, who felt as if the goal was 
already gained, when, shortly after, Erasistratus, 
the greatest physician of his time, offered to 
make the attempt in Alexandria to remove, by a 
few little incisions, what still dimmed his im- 
paired vision! 

Hermon, deeply agitated, thanked the leech, 
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and when Thyone perceived what was passing in 
his mind she ventured to ask the question 
whether it would not be feasible to perform the 
beneficent work here, and, if possible, the next 
day, and the surgeon was ready to fulfil the 
wish of the matron and the sufferer speedily. 
He would bring the necessary instruments with 
him. It only depended upon whether a suitable 
room could be found in the crowded city, and 
Thyone believed that such a one could not be 
lacking in the great building at her disposal. 

A short conversation with the steward con- 
firmed this opinion. 

Then Erasistratus appointed the next morn- 
ing for the operation. During the ceremony of 
consecrating the temple it would be quiet in the 
house and its vicinity. The preliminary fasting 
which he imposed upon his patients Hermon had 
already undergone. 

“The pure desert air here,” he added, “ will be 
of the utmost assistance in recovery. The opera- 
tion is slight, and free from danger. A few days 
will determine its success. I shall remain here 
with their Majesties, only—” and here he hesi- 
tated doubtfully—“ where shall I find a com- 
petent assistant?” 

Herophilus looked his colleague in the face 
with a sly smile, saying, “If you credit the old 
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man of Chalcedon with the needful skill, he is 
at your disposal.” 

“ Herophilus!” cried Thyone, and tears of 
emotion wet her aged eyes, which easily over- 
flowed; but when Hermon tried to give expres- 
sion to his fervent gratitude in words, Erasistra- 
tus interrupted him, exclaiming, as he grasped 
his comrade’s hand, “ It honours the general in 
his purple robe, when he uses the spade in the 
work of intrenchment.” 

Many other matters were discussed before 
the professional friends withdrew, promising to 
go to work early the next morning. 

They kept their word, and while the temple 
of the god Tum resounded with music and the 
chanting of hymns by the priests, whose dying 
notes entered the windows of the sick-room, 
while Queen Arsinoé-Philadelphus led the pro- 
cession, and the King, who was prevented by the ° 
gout from entering and passing around the sanc- 
tuary at her side, ordered a monument to be 
erected in commemoration of this festival, the 
famous leeches toiled busily. 

When the music and the acclamations of the 
crowd died away, their task was accomplished. 

The great Herophilus had rendered his equally 
distinguished colleague the aid of an apprentice. 


When Hermon’s lips again tried to pour forth 
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his gratitude, Herophilus interrupted him with 
the exclamation: “ Use the sight you have re- 
gained, young master, in creating superb works 
of art, and I shall be in your debt, since, with little 
trouble, I was permitted to render a service to 
the whole Grecian world.” 

Hermon spent seven long days and nights 
full of anxious expectation in a darkened room. 
Bias and a careful old female slave of the Lady. 
Thyone watched him faithfully. Philippus, his 
wife, and his famous son Eumedes were allowed 
to pay him only brief visits; but Erasistratus 
watched the success of the operation every morn- 
ing. True, it had been by no means dangerous, 
and certainly would not have required his fre- 
quent visits, but it pleased the investigator, reared 
in the school of Stoics, to watch how this warm- 
blooded young artist voluntarily submitted to 
live in accord with reason and Nature—the guid- 
ing stars of his own existence. 

But Hermon opened his soul to his learned 
friend, and what Erasistratus thus learned 
strengthened the conviction of this great allevi- 
ator of physical pain that suffering and knowl- 
edge of self were the best physicians for the hu- 
man soul. ‘The scientist, who saw in the arts the 
noblest ornament of mortal life, anticipated with 
eager interest Hermon’s future creative work. 
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On the seventh day the leech removed the 
bandage from his patient’s eyes, and the cry of 
rapture with which Hermon clasped him in his 
arms richly rewarded him for his trouble and 
solicitude. 

The restored man beheld in sharp, clear, un- 
dimmed outlines everything at which the physi- 
cian desired him to look. 

Now Erasistratus could write to his friend 
Herophilus in Alexandria that the operation was 
successful. 

The sculptor was ordered to avoid the daz- 
zling sunlight a fortnight longer, then he might 
once more use his eyes without restriction, and 
appeal to the Muse to help in creating works of 
art. 

Thyone was present at this explanation. 

After she had conquered the great emotion 
which for a time sealed her lips, her first ques- 
tion, after the physician’s departure, was: “ And 
Nemesis? She too, I think, has fled before the 
new light?” 

Hermon pressed her hand still more warmly, 
exclaiming with joyous confidence: “ No, Thy- 
one! True, I now have little reason to fear the 
avenging goddess who pursues the criminal, but 
all the more the other Nemesis, who limits the 
excess of happiness. Will she not turn her swift 
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wheel, when I again, with clear eyes, see Daphne, 
and am permitted to work in my studio once 
more with keen eyes and steady hand?” 

Now the barriers which had hitherto re- 
stricted Hermon’s social intercourse also fell. 

Eumedes, the commander of the fleet, often 
visited him, and while exchanging tales of their 
experiences they became friends. 

When Hermon was alone with Thyone and 
her gray-haired husband, the conversation fre- 
quently turned upon Daphne and her father. 

Then the recovered artist learned to whom 
Archias owed his escape from being sentenced 
to death and having his property confiscated. 
Papers, undeniably genuine, had proved what 
large sums had been advanced by the merchant 
during the period of the first Queen Arsinoé’s 
conspiracy, and envious foes had done their best 
to prejudice the King and his sister-wife against 
Archias. Then the gray-haired hero fearlessly 
interceded for his friend, and the monarch did 
not remain deaf to his representations. King 
Ptolemy was writing the history of the conqueror 
of the world, and needed the aged comrade of 
Alexander, the sole survivor who had held a 
prominent position in the great Macedonian’s 
campaigns. It might be detrimental to his work, 
on which he set great value, if he angered the old 
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warrior, who was a living source of history. Yet 
- the King was still ill-disposed to the merchant, 
for while he destroyed Archias’s death sentence 
which had been laid before him for his signature, 
he said to Philippus: “The money-bag whose 
life I give you was the friend of my foe. Let 
him beware that my arm does not yet reach him 
from afar!” 

Nay, his resentment went so far that he re- 
fused to receive Hermon, when Eumedes begged 
permission to present the artist whose sight had 
been so wonderfully restored. 

“To me he is still the unjustly crowned con- 
spirator,” Philadelphus replied. ‘ Let him create 
the remarkable work which I formerly expected 
from him, and perhaps I shall have a somewhat 
better opinion of him, deem him more worthy 
of our favour.” 

Under these circumstances it was advisable 
for Archias and Daphne to remain absent from 
Alexandria, and the experienced couple could 
only approve Hermon’s decision to go to Per- 
gamus as soon as FErasistratus dismissed him. 
A letter from Daphne, which reached Thyone’s 
hands at this time, increased the convalescent’s 
already ardent yearning to the highest pitch. 
The girl entreated her maternal friend to tell her 
frankly the condition of her lover’s health. If 
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he had recovered, he would know how to find 
her speedily; if the blindness was incurable, she 
would come herself to help him bear the burden 
of his darkened existence. Chrysilla would ac- 
company her, but she could leave her father alone 
in Pergamus a few months without anxiety, for 
he had a second son there in his nephew Myr- 
tilus, and had found a kind friend in Philetzrus, 
the ruler of the country. 

From this time Hermon daily urged Erasis- 
tratus to grant him entire liberty, but the leech 
steadfastly refused, though he knew whither his 
young friend longed to go. 

Not until the beginning of the fourth week 
after the operation did he himself lead Hermon 
into the full sunlight, and when the recovered 
artist came out of the house he raised his hands 
in mute prayer, gushing from the inmost depths 
of his heart. 

The King was to return to Alexandria in a 
few days, and at the same time Philippus and 
Thyone were going back to Pelusium. Her- 
mon wished to accompany them there and sail 
thence on a ship bound for Pergamus. 

With Eumedes he visited the unfamiliar 
scenes around him, and his newly restored gift 
of sight presented to him here many things that 
formerly he would scarcely have noticed, but 
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which now filled him with grateful joy. Grati- 
tude, intense gratitude, had taken possession of 
his whole being. This feeling mastered him 
completely and seemed to be fostered and 
strengthened by every breath, every heart throb, 
every glance into his own soul and the future. 
Besides, many beauties, nay, even many mar- 
vels, presented themselves to his restored eyes. 
The whole wealth of the magic of beauty, in- 
tellect, and pleasure in life, characteristic of the 
Greek nature, appeared to have followed King 
Ptolemy and Queen Arsinoé-Philadelphus hither. 
Gardens had been created on the arid, sandy 
soil, whose gray and yellow surface extended in 
every direction, the water on the shore of the 
canal which united Pithom with the Nile not 
sufficing to render it possible to make even a 
narrow strip of arable land. Fresh water flowed 
from beautiful fountains adorned with rich cary- 
ings, and the pure fluid filled large porphyry and 
marble basins. Statues, single and in groups, 
stood forth in harmonious arrangement against 
green masses of leafage, and Grecian temples, 
halls, and even a theatre, rapidly constructed in 
the noblest forms from light material, invited the 
people to devotion, to the enjoyment of the most 
exquisite music, and to witness the perfect per- 
formance of many a tragedy and comedy. 
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Statues surrounded the hurriedly erected pa- 
lestra where the Ephebi every morning prac- 
tised their nude, anointed bodies in racing, wrest- 
ling, and throwing the discus. What a delight 
it was to Hermon to feast his eyes upon these 
spectacles! What a stimulus to the artist, so 
long absorbed in his own thoughts, who had so 
recently returned from the wilderness to the 
world of active life, when he was permitted, in 
Erasistratus’s tent, to listen to the great scholars 
who had accompanied the King to the desert! 
Only the regret that Daphne was not present to 
share his pleasure clouded Hermon’s enjoyment, 
when Eumedes related to his parents, himself, 
and a few chosen friends the adventures encoun- 
tered, and the experiences gathered in distant 
Ethiopia, on land and water, in battle and the 
chase, as investigator and commander. 

The utmost degree of variety had entered 
into the simplicity of the monotonous desert, the 
most refined abundance for the intellect and the 
need of beauty appeared amid its barrenness. 

The poet Callimachus had just arrived with 
a new chorus of singers, tablets by Antiphilus 
and Nicias had come to beautify the last days of 
the residence in the desert—when doves, the 
birds of Aphrodite, flew with the speed of light- 
ning into Pithom, but instead of bringing a new 
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message of love and announcing the approach 
of fresh pleasure, they bore terrible tidings which 
put joy to flight and stifled mirthfulness. 

The unbridled greed of rude barbarians had 
chosen Alexandria for its goal, and startled the 
royal pair and their chosen companions from the 
sea of pleasure where they would probably have 
remained for weeks. 

The four thousand Gauls who had been ob- 
tained to fight against Cyrene were in the act of 
rushing rapaciously upon the richest city in the 
world. The most terrible danger hung like a 
black cloud over the capital founded by Alex- 
ander, whose growth had been so rapid. True, 
General Satyrus asserted that he was strong 
enough, with the troops at his disposal, to de- 
feat the formidable hordes; but a second dove, 
sent by the epitropus who had remained in Alex- 
andria, alluded to serious disaster which it would 
scarcely be possible to avert. 

The doves now flew swiftly to and fro; but 
before the third arrived, Eumedes, the command- 
er of the fleet just from Ethiopia, was already 
on the way to Alexandria with all the troops 
assembled on the frontier. 

The King and Queen, with the corps of pages 
and the corps of youths, entered the boats wait- 
ing for them to return, drawn by teams of four 
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swift horses, to Memphis, to await within the im- 
pregnable fortress of the White Castle the resto- 
ration of security in the capital. 

The Greeks prized the most valiant fearless- 
ness so highly that no shadow could be suffered 
to rest upon the King’s, and therefore the mon- 
arch’s hurried departure was made in a way 
which permitted no thought of flight, and merely 
resembled impatient yearning for new festivals 
and the earnest desire to fulfil grave duties in 
another portion of the kingdom. 

Many of the companions of the royal | pair, 
among them Erasistratus, accompanied them. 
Hermon bade him farewell with a troubled heart, 
and the leech, too, parted with regret from the 


artist to whom, a year before, he had refused 
his aid. 


CHAPTER XV. 


HERMON went, with Philippus and Thyone, 
on board the ship which was to convey them 
through the new canal to Pelusium, where the 
old commandant had to plan all sorts of meas- 
ures. In the border fortress the artist was again 
obliged to exercise patience, for no ship bound 
to Pergamus or Lesbos could be found in the 
harbour. Philippus had as much work as he 
could do, but all his arrangements were made 
when carrier doves announced that the surprise 
intended by the Gauls had been completely 
thwarted, and his son Eumedes was empowered 
to punish them. 

The admiral would take his fleet to the Se- 
bennytic mouth of the Nile. 

Another dove came from King Ptolemy, and 
summoned the old general at once to the capital. 

Philippus resolved to set off without delay 
and, as the way led past that mouth of the Nile, 
met his son on the voyage. 


Hermon must accompany him and his wife 
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to Alexandria, whence, without entering the city, 
he could sail for Pergamus; ships bound to all 
the ports in the Mediterranean were always in 
one of the harbours of the capital. A galley 
ready to weigh anchor was constantly at the dis- 
posal of the commandant of the fortress, and 
the next noon the noble pair, with Hermon and 
his faithful Bias, went on board the Galatea. 

The weather was dull, and gray clouds were 
sweeping across the sky over the swift vessel, 
which hugged the coast, and, unless the wind 
shifted, would reach the narrow tongue of land 
pierced by the Sebennytic mouth of the Nile be- 
fore sunrise. 

Though the general and his wife went to 
rest early, Hermon could not endure the close 
air of the cabin. Wrapped in his cloak he went 
on deck. The moon, almost full, was sailing in 
the sky, sometimes covered by dark clouds, 
sometimes leaving them behind. Like a swan 
emerging from the shadow of the thickets along 
the shore upon the pure bosom of the lake, it 
finally floated into the deep azure of the radiant 
firmament. Hermon’s heart swelled. 

How he rejoiced that he was again permitted 
to behold the starry sky, and satiate his soul with 
the beauty of creation! What delight it gave 
him that the eternal wanderers above were no 
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longer soulless forms, that he again saw in the 
pure silver disk above friendly Selene, in the 
rolling salt waves the kingdom of Poseidon! 
To-morrow, when the deep blue water was calm, 
he would greet the sea-god Glaucus, and when 
snowy foam crowned the crests of the waves, 
white-armed Thetis. The wind was no longer 
an empty sound to him; no, it, too, came from 
a deity. All Nature had regained a new, divine 
life. Doubtless he felt much nearer to his child- 
hood than before, but he was infinitely less dis- 
tant from the eternal divinity. And all the forms, 
so full of meaning, which appeared to him from 
Nature, and from every powerful emotion of his 
own soul, were waiting to be represented by his 
art in the noblest of forms, those of human 
beings. There were few with whose nature he 
had not become familiar in the darkness and 
solitude that once surrounded him. 

When he began to create again, he had only 
to summon them, and he awaited, with the sus- 
pense of the general who is in command of new 
troops on the eve of battle, the success of his 
own work after the great transformation which 
had taken place in him. 

What a stress and tumult! 

He had controlled it since the first hour when 
he regained his full vision. He would fain have 
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transformed the moon into the sun, the ship into 
the studio, and begun to model. 

He knew, too, what he desired to create. 

He would model an Apollo trampling under 
foot the slain dragon of darkness. 

He would succeed in this work now. And 
as he looked up and saw Selene just emerging 
again from the black cloud island, the thought 
entered his mind that it was a moonlight night 
like this when all the unspeakably terrible mis- 
fortune occurred—which was now past. 

Yet neither the calm wanderer above nor a 
resentful woman had exposed him to the perse- 
cution of Nemesis. In the stillness of the desert 
he had perceived what had brought all this ter- 
rible suffering upon him; but he would not re- 
peat it to himself now, for he felt within his soul 
the power to remain faithful to his best self in the 
future. 

With clear eyes he gazed keenly and blithely 
at the new life. Nothing, least of all, futile self- 
torturing regret for faults committed, should 
cloud the fair morning dawning anew for him, 
which summoned him to active work, to grati- 
tude and love. 

Uttering a sigh of relief, he paced the deck— 
now brilliantly illuminated by silvery light—with 
long strides. 
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The moon above his head reminded him of 
Ledscha. He was no longer angry with her. 
The means by which she had intended to destroy 
him had been transformed into a benefit, and 
while in the desert he had perceived how often 
man finally blesses, as the highest gain, what he 
at first regarded as the most cruel affliction. 

How distinctly the image of the Biamite 
again stood before his agitated soul! 

Had he not loved her once? 

Or how had it happened that, though his 
heart was Daphne’s, and hers alone, he had felt 
wounded and insulted when his Bias, who was 
leaning over the railing of the deck yonder, gaz- 
ing at the glittering waves, had informed him 
that Ledscha had been accompanied in her flight 
from her unloved husband by the Gaul whose 
life he, Hermon, had saved? Was this due to 
jealousy or merely wounded vanity at being sup- 
planted in a heart which he firmly believed be- 
longed, though only in bitter hate, solely to him? 

She certainly had not forgotten him, and 
while the remembrance of her blended with the 
yearning for Daphne which never left him, he 
sat down and gazed out into the darkness till 
his head drooped on his breast. 

Then a dream showed the Biamite to the 
slumbering man, yet no longer in the guise of a 
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woman, but as the spider Arachne. She in- 
creased before his eyes to an enormous size and 
alighted upon the pharos erected by Sostratus. 
Uninjured by the flames of the lighthouse, above 
which she hovered, she wove a net of endlessly 
long gray threads over the whole city of Alex- 
andria, with its temples, palaces, and halls, har- 
bours and ships, until Daphne suddenly appeared 
with a light step and quietly cut one after the 
other. 

Suddenly a shrill whistle aroused him. It 
was the signal of the flute-player to relieve the 
rowers. 

A faint yellow hue was now tingeing the east- 
ern horizon of the gray, cloudy sky. At his left 
extended the flat, dull-brown coast line, which 
seemed to lie lower than the turbid waves of the 
restless sea. The cold morning wind was blow- 
ing light mists over the absolutely barren shore. 
Not a tree, not a bush, not a human dwelling 
was to be seen in this dreary wilderness. Wher- 
ever the eye turned, there was nothing but sand 
and water, which united at the edge of the land. 
Long lines of surf poured over the arid desert, 
and, as if repelled by the desolation of this strand, 
returned to the wide sea whence they came. 

The shrill screams of the sea-gulls behind the 
ship, and the hoarse, hungry croaking of the 
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ravens on the shore blended with the roaring 
of the waves. Hermon shuddered at this scene. 
Shivering, he wrapped his cloak closer around 
him, yet he did not go to the protecting cabin, but 
followed the nauarch, who pointed out to him 
the numerous vessels which, in a wide curve, 
surrounded the place where the Sebennytic arm 
of the Nile pierced the tongue of land to empty 
into the sea. 

The experienced seaman did not know what 
ships were doing there, but it was hardly any- 
thing good; for ravens in a countless multitude 
were to be seen on the shore and all moved to- 
ward the left. 

Philippus’s appearance on deck interrupted 
the nauarch. He anxiously showed the birds 
to the old hero also, and the latter’s only reply 
was, “ Watch the helm and sails!” 

Yonder squadron, Philippus said to the artist, 
was a part of his son’s fleet; what brought it 
there was a mystery to him too. 

After the early meal, the galley of Eumedes 
approached his father’s trireme. Two other gal- 
leys, not much inferior in size, were behind, and 
probably fifty smaller vessels were moving about 
the mouth of the Nile and the whole dreary 
tongue of land. 

All belonged to the royal war fleet, and the 
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deck of every one was crowded with armed 
soldiers. 

On one a forest of lances bristled in the 
murky air, and upon its southward side a row 
of archers, each man holding his bow in his 
hand, stood shoulder to shoulder. 

At what mark were their arrows to be aimed? 

The men on board the Galatea saw it dis- 
tinctly, for the shore was swarming with human 
figures, here standing crowded closely together, 
like horses attacked by a pack of wolves; yonder 
running, singly or in groups, toward the sea or 
into the land. Dark spots on the light sand 
marked the places where others had thrown 
themselves on the ground, or, kneeling, stretched 
out their arms as if in defence. 

Who were the people who populated this 
usually uninhabited, inhospitable place so dense- 
ly and in so strange a manner? 

This could not be distinguished from the 
Galatea with the naked eye, but Philippus 
thought that they were the Gauls whose punish- 
ment had been intrusted to his son, and it soon 
proved that the old general was right; for just 
as the Galatea was approaching the shore, a band 
of twenty or thirty men plunged into the sea. 
They were Gauls. The light complexions and 
fair and red bristling hair showed this—Philippus 
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knew them, and Hermon remembered the hordes 
of men who had rushed past him on the ride to 
Tennis. 

But the watchers were allowed only a short 
time for observation; brief shouts of command 
rang from the ships near them, long bows were 
raised in the air, and one after another of the 
light-hued forms in the water threw up its arms, 
sprang up, or sank motionless into the waves 
around them, which were dyed with a crimson 
stain. 

The artist shuddered; the gray-haired gen- 
eral covered his head with his cloak, and the 
Lady Thyone followed his example, uttering her 
son’s name in a tone of loud lamentation. 

The nauarch pointed to the black birds in the 
air and close above the shore and the water; 
but the shout, “A boat from the admiral’s gal- 
ley!” soon attracted the attention of the voyagers 
on the Galatea in a new direction. 

Thirty powerful rowers were urging the long, 
narrow boat toward them. Sometimes raised 
high on the crest of a mountain wave, sometimes 
sinking into the hollow, it completed its trip, 
and Eumedes mounted a swinging rope ladder 
to the Galatea’s deck as nimbly as a boy. 

Here the young commander of the fleet has- 
tened toward his parents. His mother sobbed 
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aloud at his anything but cheerful greeting; Phi- 
lippus said mournfully, “I have heard nothing 
yet, but I know all.” 

“ Father,” replied the admiral, and raising 
the helmet from his head, covered with brown 
curls, he added mournfully: “ First as to these 
men here. It will teach you to understand the 
other terrible things. Your Uncle Archias’s 
house was destroyed; yonder men were the 
criminals.” 

“In the capital!” Philippus exclaimed furi- 
ously, and Hermon cried in no less vehement ex- 
citement: “ How did my uncle get the ill will 
of these monsters? But as the vengeance is in 
your hands, they will atone for this breach of 
the peace!” 

“Severely, perhaps too severely,” replied 
Eumedes gloomily, and Philippus asked his son 
how this evil deed could have happened, and 
the purport of the King’s command. 

The admiral related what had occurred in the 
capital since his departure from Pithom. 

The four thousand Gauls who had been sent 
by King Antiochus to the Egyptian army as 
auxiliary troops against Cyrene refused, before 
reaching Parztonium, on the western frontier of 
the Egyptian kingdom, to obey their Greek com- 
manders. As they tried to force them to continue 
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their march, the barbarians left them bound in 
the road. They spared their lives, but rushed 
with loud shouts of exultation toward Alexan- 
dria, which was close at hand. 

They had learned that the city was almost 
stripped of troops, and the most savage instinct 
urged them toward the wealthy capital. 

Without encountering any resistance, they 
broke through the necropolis into Alexandria, 
crossed the Draco canal, and marched past the 
unfinished Temple of Serapis through the Rha- 
kotis. At the Canopic Way they turned eastward 
and rushed through this main artery of traffic till, 
in the Brucheium, they hastened in a northerly 
direction toward the sea. 

South of the Theatre of Dionysus they halted. 
One division turned toward the market-place, 
another toward the royal palaces. 

Until they reached the Brucheium the hordes, 
so eager for booty, had refrained from plunder 
and pillage. 

Their whole strength was to be reserved, as 
the examination proved, for the attack upon the 
royal palaces. Several people who were thor- 
oughly familiar with Alexandria had acted as 
guides. 

The instigator of the mutiny was said to be 
~-a Gallic captain who had taken part in the sur- 
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prise of Delphi, but, having ventured to punish 
disobedient soldiers, he was killed. A bridge- 
builder from the ranks, and his wife, who was 
not of Gallic blood, had taken his place. 

This woman, a resolute and obstinate but 
rarely beautiful creature, when the division that 
was to attack the royal palaces was marching past 
the house which Hermon had occupied as the 
heir of Myrtilus, pressed forward herself across 
the threshold, to order the mutineers who fol- 
lowed her to destroy and steal whatever came 
in their way. The bridge-builder went to the 
market-place, and in pillaging the wealthy mer- 
chants’ houses began with Archias’s. Mean- 
while it was set on fire and, with the large ware- 
houses adjoining it, was burned to the foundation 
walls. 

But the robbers were to obtain no perma- 
nent success, either in the market-place or in 
Myrtilus’s house, which was diagonally opposite 
to the palestra; for General Satyrus, at the first 
tidings of their approach, had collected all the 
troops at his disposal and the crews of several 
war galleys, and imprisoned the division in the 
market-place as though in a mouse-trap. The 
bands to which the woman belonged were forced 
by the cavalry into the paleestra and the neigh- 
bouring Maander, and kept there until Eumedes 
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brought re-enforcements and compelled the Gauls 
to surrender. 

The King sent from Memphis the order to 
take the vanquished men to the tongue of land 
where they now were, and could easily be impris- 
oned between the sea and the Sebennytic inland 
lake. They were guilty of death to the last man, 
and starvation was to perform the executioner’s 
office upon them. 

He, Eumedes, the admiral concluded, was in 
the King’s service, and must do what his com- 
mander in chief ordered. 

“ Duty,” sighed Philippus; “ yet what a pun- 
ishment! ” 

He held out his hand to his son as he spoke, 
but the Lady Thyone shook her head mourn- 
fully, saying: “ There are four thousand over 
yonder; and the philosopher and historian on the 
throne, the admirable art critic who bestows upon 
his capital and Egypt all the gifts of peace, who 
understands how to guard and develop it better 
than any one else—yet what influence the gloomy 
powers exert upon him! ” 

Here she hesitated, and went on in a low 
whisper: “ The blood of two brothers stains his 
hand and his conscience. The oldest, to whom 
the throne would have belonged, he exiled. And 
our friend, Demetrius Phalereus, his father’s 
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noble councillor! Because you, Philippus, in- 
terceded for him—though you were in a position 
of command, because Ptolemy knows your abil- 
ity—you were sent to distant Pelusium, and there 
we should be still 

“Guard your tongue, wife!” interrupted the 
old general in a tone of grave rebuke. “The 
vipers on the crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt 
symbolize the King’s swift power over life and 
death. To the Egyptians the Philadelphi, Ptol- 
emy and Arsinoé, are gods, and what cause have 
we to reproach them except that they use their 
omnipotence?” 

“ And, mother,” Eumedes eagerly added, “do 
not the royal pair on the throne merely follow the 
example of far greater ones among the im- 
mortal gods? When the very Gauls who are 
devoted to death yonder, greedy for booty, at- 
tacked Delphi, four years ago, it was the august 
brother and sister, Apollo and Artemis, who 
sent them to Hades with their arrows, while 
Zeus hurled his thunderbolts at them and or- 
dered heavy boulders to fall upon them from 
the shaken mountains. Many of the men over 
there fled from destruction at Delphi. Uncon- 
verted, they added new crimes to the old ones, 
but now retribution will overtake them. The 
worse the crime, the more bloody the vengeance. 
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Even the last must die, as my sovereign com- 
mands; only I shall determine the mode of death: 
according to my own judgment, and at the same 
time, mother, feel sure of your approval. Instead 
of lingering starvation, I shall use swift arrows. 
Now you know what you were obliged to learn. 
It would be wise, mother, for you to leave this 
abode of misery. Duty summons me to my ship.” 

He held out his hand to his parents and Her- 
mon as he spoke, but the latter clasped it firmly, 
exclaiming in a tone of passionate emotion, 
“What is the name of the woman to whom, 
though she is not of their race, the lawless bar- 
barians yielded?” 

“ Ledscha,” replied the admiral. 

Hermon started as if stung by a scorpion, and 
asked, ‘‘ Where is she?” 

“On my ship,” was the reply, “if she has 
not yet been taken ashore with the others.” 

“To be killed with the pitiable band there?” 
cried Thyone angrily, looking her son reproach- 
fully in the face. 

“No, mother,” replied Eumedes. “She will 
be taken to the others under the escort of trust- 
worthy men in order, perhaps, to induce her to 
speak. It must be ascertained whether there 
were accomplices in the attack on the royal pal- 
aces, and lastly whence the woman comes.” 
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“T can tell you that myself,” replied Hermon. 
-“ Allow me to accompany you. I must see and 
speak to her.” 

“The Arachne of Tennis?” asked Thyone. 

Hermon’s mute nod of assent answered the 
question, but she exclaimed: “The unhappy 
woman, who called down the wrath of Nemesis 
upon you, and who has now herself fallen a prey 
to the avenging goddess. What do you want 
from her?” 

Hermon bent down to his old friend and 
whispered, “To lighten her terrible fate, if it is 
in my power.” 

“Go, then,” replied the matron, and turned to 
her son, saying, “ Let Hermon tell you how 
deeply this woman has influenced his life, and, 
when her turn comes, think of your mother.” 

“She is a woman,” replied Eumedes, “ and 
the King’s mandate only commands me to pun- 
ish men. Besides, I promised her indulgence if 
she would make a confession.” 

“And she?” asked Hermon. 

“Neither by threats nor promises,” answered 
the admiral, “can this sinister, beautiful crea- 
ture be induced to speak.” 

“Certainly not,” said the artist, and a smile 
of satisfaction flitted over his face. 


CHAPTER. XVI. 


A sHORT row took Hermon and Eumedes to 
the admiral’s galley. Ledscha had already been 
carried ashore. There she was to be confronted 
with the men who were suspected of having 
showed the mutineers the way to the city. 

Absorbed in his own thoughts, Hermon 
waited for the admiral, who at first was claimed 
by one official duty after another. The artist’s 
thoughts lingered with Daphne. To her father 
the loss of his house, nay, perhaps of his wealth, 
would seem almost unendurable, yet even were 
he beggared, provision was made for him and his 
daughter. He, Hermon, could again create, as 
in former days, and what happiness it would be 
if he were permitted to repay the man to whom 
he owed so much for the kindness bestowed uporr 
him! 

He longed to give to the woman he loved 
again and again, and it would have seemed to 
him a favour of fortune if the flames had con- 
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sumed even the last drachm of her wealthy fa- 
ther. 

Completely engrossed by these reflections, 
he forgot the horrors before him, but when he 
raised his eyes and saw the archers continuing 
their terrible work he shuddered. 

The admiral’s galley lay so near the shore 
that he distinguished the figures of the Gauls 
separately. Some, obeying the instinct of self- 
preservation, fled from the places which could be 
reached by the arrows of the archers on the ships, 
but others pressed toward the shafts. A fright- 
ful, heart-rending spectacle, yet how rich in food 
for the long-darkened eyes of the artist! Two 
brothers of unusual height, who, nude like all 
their comrades in death, offered their broad, beau- 
tifully arched chests to the arrows, would not 
leave his memory. It was a terrible sight, yet 
grand and worthy of being wrested from ob- 
livion by art, and it impressed itself firmly on his 
mind. 

After noon Eumedes could at last devote 
himself to his young friend. Although the wind 
drove showers of fine rain before it, the admiral 
remained on deck with the sculptor. What 
cared they for the inclement weather, while one 
was recalling to mind and telling his friend how 
the hate of an offended woman had unchained 
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the gloomy spirits of revenge upon him, and 
the other, who had defied death on land and 
water, listened to his story, sometimes in surprise, 
sometimes with silent horror? 

After the examination to which she had been 
subjected, Eumedes had believed Ledscha to be 
as Hermon described her. He found nothing 
petty in this beautiful, passionate creature who 
avenged the injustice inflicted upon her as Fate 
took vengeance, who, with unsparing energy, an- 
ticipated the Nemesis to whom she appealed, 
compelled men’s obedience, and instead of en- 
riching herself cast away the talents extorted to 
bring down fresh ruin upon the man who had 
transformed her love to hate. 

While the friends consulted together with 
lowered voices, their conjecture became convic- 
tion that it was the Biamite’s inextinguishable 
hate which had led her to the Gauls and induced 
her to share the attack upon the capital. 

The assault upon the houses of Archias and 
Myrtilus was a proof of this, for the latter was 
still believed to be Hermon’s property. She had 
probably supposed that the merchant’s palace 
sheltered Daphne, in whom, even at Tennis, she 
had seen and hated her successful rival. 

Only the undeniable fact that Ledscha was 
the bridge-builder’s companion presented an 
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enigma difficult to solve. The freedman Bias 
had remained on Philippus’s galley, and could 
not now be appealed to for a confirmation of 
his assertions, but Hermon distinctly remem- 
bered his statement that Ledscha had allowed 
the Gaul, after he had received the money in- 
tended for him, to take her from Pitane to 
Africa. 

When the short November day was drawing 
to a close, and the friends had strengthened 
themselves with food and drink, the rain ceased 
and, as the sun set, its after-glow broke through 
the rifts and fissures in the black wall of clouds 
in the western horizon like blazing flames in the 
conflagration of a solid stone building. Yet the 
glow vanished swiftly enough. The darkness of 
night spread over the sea and the arid strip of 
land in the south, but the greedy croaking of the 
ravens and vultures echoed more and more loud- 
ly from the upper air. From time to time the 
outbursts of rage and agony of despairing men, 
and horrible jeering laughter, drowned the voices 
of the flocks of birds and the roaring of the tem- 
pestuous sea. Sometimes, too, a sharp word of 
command, or a signal heard for a long distance, 
pierced through the awful sounds. 

Here and there, and at last everywhere on 
the squadron, which surrounded the tongue of 
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land in a shallow curve, dim lights began to 
appear on the masts and prows of the ships; 
but darkness brooded over the coast. Only in 
the three fortified guardhouses, which had been 
hastily erected here, the feeble light of a lantern 
illumined the gloom. 

Twinkling lights also appeared in the night 
heavens between the swiftly flying clouds. One 
star after another began to adorn the blue islands 
in the cloudy firmament, and at last the full moon 
burst through the heavy banks of dark clouds, 
and shone in pure brilliancy above their heads, 
like a huge silver vessel in the black catafalque 
of a giant. 

At the end of the first hour after sunset Eu- 
medes ordered the boat to be manned. 

Armed as if for battle, he prepared for the 
row to the scene of misery, and requested Her- 
mon to buckle a coat of mail under his chlamys 
and put on the sword he gave him. True, a 
division of reliable Macedonian warriors was to 
accompany them, and Ledscha was in a well- 
guarded place, vet it might perhaps be necessary 
to defend themselves against an outburst of de- 
spair among the condemned prisoners. On the 
short trip, the crests of the tossing waves some- 
times shone with a flickering light, while else- 
where long shadows spread like dark sails over 
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the sea. The flat coast on which both men soon 
stepped was brightly illumined by the moon- 
beams, and the forms of the doomed men stood 
forth, like the black figures on the red back- 
ground of a vase, upon the yellowish-brown sand 
on which they were standing, running, walking, 
or lying. 

At the western end of the tongue of land a 
sand hill had been surrounded by a wall and 
moat, guarded by heavily armed soldiers and 
several archers. The level ground below had 
been made secure against any attack, and on the 
right side was a roof supported by pillars. 

The officials intrusted with the examination 
of the ringleaders had remained during the day 
in this hastily erected open hut. The latter, 
bound to posts, awaited their sentence. 

The only woman among them was Ledscha, 
who crouched, unfettered, on the ground behind 
the inclosure, which consisted of short stakes 
fastened by a rope. 

Without presenting any serious obstacle, it 
merely indicated how far the prisoners might 
venture to go. Whoever crossed it must ex- 
pect to be struck down by an arrow from the 
wall. This earthwork, it is true, menaced those 
held captive here, but they also owed it a debt 
of gratitude, for it shut from their eyes the hor- 
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rible incidents on the sandy plain between the 
sea and the inland lake. 

This spot was now made as light as day by 
the rays of the full moon which floated in the 
pure azure sky far above the black cloud moun- 
tains, like a white lotus flower on clear waters, 
and poured floods of silvery radiance upon the 
earth. 

Eumedes commanded the Macedonians who 
formed his escort to remain at the fortress on 
the dune, and, pointing out Ledscha by a wave 
of the hand, he whispered to Hermon: “ By the 
girdle of Aphrodite! she is terribly beautiful! 
For whom is the Medea probably brewing in 
imagination the poisoned draught?” 

Then he gave the sculptor permission to 
promise her immunity from punishment if she 
would consent at least to explain the Gauls’ con- 
nection with the royal palaces; but Hermon 
strenuously refused to undertake this or a simi- 
lar commission to Ledscha. 

Eumedes had expected the denial, and merely 
expressed to his friend his desire to speak to the 
Biamite after his interview was over. However 
refractory she might be, his mother’s intercession 
should benefit her. Hermon might assure her 
that he, the commander, meant to deal leniently. 

He pressed the artist’s hand as he spoke, and 
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walked rapidly away to ascertain the condition 
of affairs in the other guardhouses. 

Never had the brave artist’s heart throbbed 
faster in any danger than on the eve of this meet- 
ing; but it was no longer love that thrilled it so 
passionately, far less hate or the desire to let 
his foe feel that her revenge was baffled. 

It was easy for the victor to exercise mag- 
nanimity, and easiest of all for the sculptor in 
the presence of so beautiful an enemy, and Her- 
mon thought he had never seen the Biamite 
look fairer. How exquisitely rounded was the 
oval, how delicately cut the profile of her face, 
how large were the widely separated, sparkling 
eyes, above which, even in the pale moonlight, 
the thick black brows were visible, united under 
the forehead as if for a dark deed to be per- 
formed in common! 

Time had rather enhanced than lessened the 
spell of this wonderful young creature. Now she 
rose from the ground where she had been 
crouching and paced several times up and down 
the short path at her disposal; but she started 
suddenly, for one of the Gauls bound to the 
posts, in whom Hermon recognised the bridge- 
builder, Lutarius, called her name, and when 
she turned her face toward him, panted in broken 
Greek like one overwhelmed by despair: “ Once 
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more—it shall be the last time—I beseech you! 
Lay your hand upon my brow, and if that is too 
much, speak but one kind word to me before all 
is over! I only want to hear that you do not 
hate me like a foe and despise me like a dog. 
What can it cost you? You need only tell me 
in two words that you are sorry for your harsh- 
ness.” 

“The same fate awaits us both,” cried Led- 
scha curtly and firmly. “ Let each take care of 
himself. When my turn comes and my eyes 
grow dim in death, I will thank them that they 
will not show you to me again, base wretch, 
throughout eternity.” 

Lutarius shrieked aloud in savage fury, and 
tore so frantically at the strong ropes which 
bound him that the firm posts shook, but Led- 
scha turned away and approached the hut. 

She leaned thoughtfully against one of the 
pillars that supported the roof, and the artist’s 
eyes watched her intently; every movement 
seemed to him noble and worth remembering. 

With her hand shading her brow, she gazed 
upward to the full moon. 

Hermon had already delayed speaking to her 
too long, but he would have deemed it criminal 
to startle her from this attitude. So must 
Arachne have stood when the goddess, in un- 
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just anger, raised the weaver’s shuttle against the 
more skilful mortal; for while Ledscha’s brow 
frowned angrily, a triumphant smile hovered 
around her mouth. At the same time she slightly 
opened her exquisitely formed lips, and the little 
white teeth which Hermon had once thought so 
bewitchingly beautiful glittered between them. 
Like the astronomer who fixes his gaze and 
tries to imprint upon his memory some rare star 
in the firmament which a cloud is threatening 
to obscure, he now strove to obtain Ledscha’s 
image. He would and could model her in this 
attitude, exactly as she stood there, without her 
veil, which had been torn from her during the 
hand-to-hand conflict when she was captured, 
with her thick, half-loosened tresses falling over 
her left shoulder; nay, even with the slightly 
hooked nose, which was opposed to the old rule 
of art that permitted only the straight bridge 
of the nose to be given to beautiful women. 
Her nature harmonized with the ideal, even in the 
smallest detail; here any deviation from reality 
must tend to injure the work. 
_ She remained motionless for minutes in the 
same attitude, as if she knew that she was posing 
to an artist; but Hermon gazed at her as if spell- 


bound till the fettered Gaul again called her 
name. 
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Then she left the supporting pillar, ap- 
proached the barrier, stopped at the rope which 
extended from one short stake to another, and 
gazed at the man who was following her outside 
of the rope. 

It was a Greek who stood directly opposite 
to her. A black beard adorned his grave, hand- 
some countenance. He, too, had a chlamys, 
such as she had formerly seen on another. Only 
the short sword, which he wore suspended at 
his right side in the Hellenic fashion, would not 
suit that other; but suddenly a rush of hot blood 
crimsoned her face. As if to save herself from 
falling, she flung out both arms and clutched a 
stake with her right and her left hand, thrusting 
her head and the upper portion of her body 
across the rope toward the man whose appear- 
ance had created so wild a tumult in her whole 
being. 

At last she called Hermon’s name in such 
keen suspense that it fell upon his ear like a 
shrill cry. 

“Ledscha,” he answered warmly, extending 
both hands to her in sincere sympathy; but she 
did not heed the movement, and her tone of calm 
self-satisfaction surprised him as she answered: 
“So you seek me in misfortune? Even the 
blind man knows how to find me here.” 
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“T would far rather have met you again in| 
the greatest happiness!” he interrupted gently. 
“But I am no longer blind. The immortals 
again permit me, as in former days, to feast my 
eyes upon your marvellous beauty.” 

A shrill laugh cut short his words, and the 
“Not blind!” which fell again and again from 
her lips sounded more like laughter than speech. 

There are tears of grief and of joy, and the 
laugh which is an accompaniment of pleasure 
is also heard on the narrow boundary between 
suffering and despair. 

It pierced the artist’s heart more deeply than 
the most savage outburst of fury, and when Led- 
scha gasped: “ Not blind! Cured! Rich and 
possessed of sight, perfect sight!” he understood 
her fully for the first time, and could account for 
the smile of satisfaction which had just surprised 
him on her lips. 

He gazed at her, absolutely unable to utter 
a word; but she went on speaking, while a low, | 
sinister laugh mingled with her tones: “So this 
is avenging justice! It allows us women to 
be trampled under foot, and holds its hands in 
its lap! My vengeance! How I have lauded 
Nemesis! How exquisitely my retaliation 
seemed to have succeeded! And now? It was 
mere delusion and deception. He who was blind 
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sees. He who was to perish in misery is per- 
mitted, with a sword at his side, to gloat over 
our destruction. Listen, if the good news has 
not already reached you! I, too, am condemned 
to death. But what do I care for myself? Even 
less than those to whom we pray and offer’ sacri- 
fices for the betrayed woman. Now I am learn- 
ing to know them! Thus Nemesis thanks me 
for the lavish gifts I have bestowed upon her? 
Just before my end she throws you, the re- 
warded traitor, into my way! I must submit to 
have the hated foe, whose blinding was the sole 
pleasure in my ruined life, look me in the face 
with insolent joy.” 

Hermon’s quick blood boiled. 

With fierce resentment he grasped her hand, 
which lay on the rope, pressed it violently in his 
strong clasp, and exclaimed, “ Stop, mad woman, 
that I may not be forced to think of you as a 
poisonous serpent and repulsive spider! ” 

Ledscha had vainly endeavoured to withdraw 
her hand while he was speaking. Now he him- 
self released it; but she looked up at him in be- 
wilderment, as if seeking aid, and said sadly: 
“ Once—you know that yourself—I was differ- 
ent—even as long as I supposed my vengeance 
had succeeded. But now? The false goddess ; 
has baffled every means with which I sought to 
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punish you. Who averted the sorest ill treat- 
ment from my head? And I was even defrauded 
of the revenge which it was my right, nay, my 
duty, to exercise.” 

She finished the sentence with drooping head, 
as if utterly crushed, and this time she did not 
laugh, but Hermon felt his wrath transformed 
to sympathy, and he asked warmly and kindly 
if she would let nothing appease her, not even if 
he begged her forgiveness for the wrong he had 
done her, and promised to obtain her life, nay, 
also her liberty. 

Ledscha shook her head gently, and gravely 
answered: “ What is left me without hate? What 
are the things which others deem best and high- 
est to a miserable wretch like me?” 

Here Hermon pointed to the bridge-builder, 
bound to the post, saying, “ Yonder man led 
you away from the husband whom you had 
wedded, and from him you received compensa- 
tion for the love you had lost.” 

“From him?” she cried furiously, and, rais- 
ing her voice in a tone of the most intense loath- 
ing: “ Ask yonder scoundrel himself! Because 
I needed a guide, I permitted him to take me 
away from my unloved husband and from the 
Hydra. Because he would help me to shatter 
the new and undeserved good fortune which 
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you—yes, you—do you hear?—enjoyed, I re- 
mained with him among the Gauls. More than 
one Alexandrian brought me the news that you 
were revelling in golden wealth, and the wretch 
promised to make you and your uncle beggars 
if the surprise succeeded. He did this, though 
he knew that it was you who took him up from 
the road and saved his life; for nothing good 
and noble dwells in his knavish soul. He 
yearned for me, and still more ardently for the 
Alexandrians’ gold. Worse than the wolf that 
licked the hand of the man who bandaged its 
wounds, he would have shown his teeth to the 
preserver of his life. I have learned this, and 
if he dies here of starvation and thirst he will 
receive only what he deserves. He knows, too, 
what I think of him. The greedy beast of prey 
Was not permitted even to touch my hand. Just 
ask him! There he is. Let him tell you how I 
listened to his vows of love. Before I would 
have permitted yonder wretch to recall to life 
what you crushed in this heart 

Here Lutarius interrupted her with a flood 
of savage, scarcely intelligible curses, but very 
soon one of the guards, who came out of the 
hut, stopped him with a lash. 

When the Gaul, howling under the blows, 
was silenced, Hermon asked, “So your mad 
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thirst for vengeance also caused this suicidal 
attack?” 

“No,” she answered simply; “ but when they 
determined upon the assault, and had killed their 
leader, Belgius, yonder monster stole to their 
head. So it happened—I myself do not know 
how—that they also obeyed me, and I took ad- 
vantage of it and induced them to begin with 
your house and Archias’s. When they had cap- 
tured the royal palaces, they intended to assail 
the Temple of Demeter also.” 

“Then you thought that even the terrible 
affliction of blindness would not suffice to punish 
the man you hated?” asked Hermon. 

“No,” she answered firmly; “for you could 
buy with your gold everything life offers except 
sight, while in me—yes, in me—gloom darker 
than the blackest night shrouded my _ soul. 
Through your fault I was robbed of all, all that 
is dear to woman’s heart: my father’s house, 
his love, my sister. Even the pleasure in myself 
which had been awakened by your sweet flat- 
teries was transformed by you into loathing.” 

“By me?” cried .Hermon, amazed by the 
injustice of this severe reproach; but Ledscha 
answered his question with the resolute asser- 
tion, ““By you and you alone!” and then im- 
patiently added: “ You, who, by your art, could 
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transform mortal women into goddesses, wished 
to make me a humiliated creature, with the rope 
which was to strangle her about her neck, and 
at the same time the most repulsive of creeping 
insects. ‘The hideous, gray, eight-legged spider!’ 
I exclaimed to myself, when I raised my arms 
and saw my shadow on the sunlit ground. ‘The 
spider!’ I thought, when I shook the distaff to 
draw threads from the flax in leisure hours. 
“Your image!’ I said, when I saw spiders hang- 
ing in dusty corners, and catching flies and gnats. 
All these things made me a horror to my- 
self. And at the same time to know that the 
Demeter, on whom you bestowed the features 
of the daughter of Archias, was kindling the 
whole great city of Alexandria with enthusiasm, 
and drawing countless worshippers to her sanc- 
tuary! She, an object of adoration to thou- 
sands, I—the much-praised beauty—a horror to 
myself! This is what fed my desire for venge- 
ance with fresh food by day and night; this urged 
me to remain with yonder wretch; for he had 
promised, after pillaging the royal palaces, to 
shatter your Demeter, the image of the daughter 
of Archias, which they lauded and which brought 
you fame and honour—it was to be done before 
my eyes—into fragments.” 

“Mad woman!” Hermon again broke forth 
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indignantly, and hastily told her how she had 
been misinformed. 

Ledscha’s large black eyes dilated as if some 
hideous spectre was rising from the ground be- 
fore her, while she heard that the Demeter was 
the work of Myrtilus and not his; that his friend’s 
legacy had long since ceased to belong to him, 
and that he was again as poor as when he was 
in Tennis during the time of their love. 

“And the blindness?” she asked sadly. 

“Tt transformed life for me into one long 
night, illumined by no single ray of light,” was 
the reply; “but, the immortals be praised, I 
was cured of it, and it was old Tabus, on the 
Owl’s Nest at Tennis, whose wisdom and magic 
arts you so often lauded, who gave the remedy 
and advice to which I owe my recovery.” 

Here he hesitated, for Ledscha had seized the 
rope with one hand and the stake at her right 
with the other, in order not to fall upon her 
knees; but Hermon perceived how terribly his 
words agitated her, and spoke to her soothingly. 
Ledscha did not seem to hear him, for while still 
clinging to the rope she looked sometimes at 
the sand at her feet, sometimes up to the full 
moon, which was now flooding. both sky and 
earth with light. 

At last she dropped it, and said in a hollow 
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‘tone: “Now I understand everything. You 
met her when Bias gave her the bridal dowry 
which was to purchase my release from my hus- 
band. How it must have enraged her! I 
thought of it all, pondered and pondered how to 
spare her; but through whom, except Tabus, 
could I return to Hanno the property, won in 
battle by his blood, which he had thrown away 
forme? Tabus kept the family wealth. And she 
—the marriage bond which two persons formed 
was sacred and unassailable—the woman who 
broke her faith with her husband and turned from 
him—was an abomination to her. How she loved 
her sons and grandsons! I knew that she would 
never forgive the wrong I did Hanno. From re- 
sentment to me she cured the man whom I hated.” 

“Yet probably also,” said Hermon, “ because 
my blighted youth aroused her pity.” 

“Perhaps so,” replied Ledscha hesitatingly, 
gazing thoughtfully into vacancy. “She was 
what her demons made her. Hard as steel and 
gentle as a tender girl. I have experienced - 
it. Oh, that she should die with rancour against 
me in her faithful old heart! She could be so 
kind!—even when I confessed that you had won 
my love, she still held me dear. But there are 
many great and small demons, and most of them 
were probably subject to her. Tabus must have 
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learned through them how deeply I offended her 
son Satabus, and how greatly his son Hanno’s 
life was darkened through me. That is why she 
thwarted my vengeance, and her spirits aided 
her. Thus all these things happened. I sus- 
pected it when I heard that she had succumbed 
to death, which I—yes, I here—had held back 
from her with severe toil through many a sleep- 
less night. O these demons! They will con- 
tinue to act in the service of the dead. Wherever 
I may go, they will pursue me and, at their 
mistress’s bidding, baffle what I hope and desire. 
I have learned this only too distinctly!” 

“No, Ledscha, no,’ Hermon protested. 
“Every power ceases with death, even that of the 
sorceress over spirits. You shall be freed, poor 
woman! You will be permitted to go wherever 
you desire; and I shall model no spider after 
your person, but the fairest of women. Thou- 
sands will see and admire her, and—if the Muse 
aids me—whoever, enraptured by her beauty, 
asks, ““ Who was the model for this work which 
inflames the most obdurate heart?’ will be told, 
“It was Ledscha, the daughter of Shalit, the Bi- 
amite, whom Hermon of Alexandria found wor- 
thy of carving in costly marble.’ ” 

Ledscha uttered a deep sigh of relief, and 
asked: “Is that true? May I believe it?” 
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“As true,” he answered warmly, “as that 
Selene, who promised to grant you in her full 
radiance the greatest happiness, is now shedding 
her mild, forgiving light upon us both.” 

“The full moon,” she murmured softly, gaz- 
ing upward at the shining disk. 

Then she added in a louder tone: “ Old 
Tabus’s demons promised me happiness—you 
know. It was the spider which so cruelly shad- 
owed it for me on every full moon, every day, 
and every night. Will you now swear to model 
a statue from me, the statue of a beautiful human 
being that will arouse the delight of all who see 
it? Delight—do you hear?—not loathing—I ask 
again, will you?” 

“JT will, and I shall succeed,” he said ear- 
nestly, holding out his hand across the rope. 

She clasped it, looked up to the full moon 
again, and whispered: “This time—I will be- 
lieve it—you will keep your promise better than 
when you were in Tennis. And I—I will cease 
to wish you evil, and I will teil you why. Bend 
your ear nearer, that I may confess it openly.” 

Hermon willingly obeyed the request, but 
she leaned her head against his, and he felt her 
laboured breathing and the warm tears that 
coursed silently down her cheeks as she said, in 
a low whisper: “ Because the moon is full, and 
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will yet bring me what the demons promised, 
and because, though strong, I am still a woman. 
Happiness! How long ago I ceased to expect 
it!—but now—yes, it is what I now feel! I 
am happy, and yet can not tell why. My love— 
oh, yes! It was more ardent than the burning 
hate. Now you know it, too, Hermon. And 
I—I shall be free, you say? And Tabus, how 
she lauded rest—eternal rest! Oh dearest—this 
sorely tortured heart, too—you can not even 
imagine how weary I am!” 

Here she was silent, but the man into whose 
face she was gazing with loving devotion felt a 
sudden movement at his side as she uttered the 
exclamation. 

He did not notice it, for the sweet tone of her 
voice was penetrating the inmost depths of his 
heart. It sounded as though she was speaking 
from the happiest of dreams. 

“Ledscha!” he exclaimed warmly, extending 
his arm toward her—but she had already stepped 
back from his side, and he now perceived the 
terrible object—she had snatched his sword from 
its sheath, and as, seized by sudden terror, he 
gazed at her, he saw the shining blade glitter in 
the moonlight and suddenly vanish. 

In an instant he swung his agile body over 
the rope and rushed to her. But she had already 
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sunk to her knees, and while he clasped her in 
his arms to support her, he heard her call his 
own name tenderly, then murmur it in a lower 
tone, and the words “ Full moon” and “ Happi- 
ness” escape her lips. 

Then she was silent, and her beautiful head 
dropped on her breast like a flower broken by 
the tempest. 
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“Tr was best so for her and for us,” said 
Eumedes, after gazing long at Ledscha’s touch- 
ingly beautiful, still, dead face. 

Then he ordered her to be buried at once and 
shouted to the guards: “ Everything must be 
over on this strip of land early to-morrow morn- 
ing! Let all who bear arms begin at once. Se- 
lene will light the men brightly enough for the 
work.” 

The terrible order given in mercy was ful- 
filled, and hunger and thirst were robbed of 
their numerous prey. When the new day dawned 
the friends were still on deck, engaged in grave 
conversation. The cloudless sky now arched in 
radiant light above the azure sea. White sea- 
gulls came flying from the right across the ship, 
and sportive dolphins gambolled around her keel. 

The flutes of the musicians, marking time for 
the rowers, echoed gaily up from the hold, and, 
obedient to quick words of command, the sea- 
men were spreading the sails. 
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The voyage began with a favourable wind. 

As Hermon looked back for the last time, 
the flat, desolate tongue of land appeared like a 
line of gray mist in the southeastern horizon; 
but over it hovered, like a gloomy thundercloud, 
the’ flocks of vultures and ravens, whose num- 
bers were constantly increasing. Their greedy 
screaming could still be heard, though but faint- 
ly, yet the eye could no longer distinguish any- 
thing in the fast-vanishing abode of horror, save 
the hovering whirl of dark spots—ravens and 
vultures, vultures and ravens. 

Whatever human life had moved there yes- 
terday, now rested from bloody greed for booty, 
after victory and defeat, mortal terror, fury, and 
despair. 

Eumedes pointed out the quiet grave by the 
sea to his parents, saying: “ The King’s com- 
mand is fulfilled. Not even the one man who 
is usually spared to carry the news remains out 
of the four thousand.” 

“T thank you,” exclaimed Alexander’s gray- 
haired comrade, shaking his son’s right hand, 
but Thyone laid her hand on Hermon’s arm, 
saying: ‘“ Where the birds are darkening the air 
behind us lies buried what incensed Netnesis 
against you. You must leave the soil of Egypt. 
True, it is said that to live in foreign lands, far 
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from the beloved home, darkens the existence; 
yet Pergamus, too, is Grecian soil, and there I 
see the two noblest of stars illumine your path 
with their pure light—art and love.” 


And his old friend’s premonition was ful- 
filled. 


The story of Arachne is ended. It closed on 
the Nile. Hermon’s new life began in Per- 
gamus. 

As Daphne’s husband, under the same roof 
with the wonderfully invigorated Myrtilus, his 
Uncle Archias, and faithful Bias, Hermon found 
in the new home what had hovered before the 
blind man as the fairest goal of existence in art, 
love, and friendship. 

He did not long miss the gay varied life of 
Alexandria, because he found a rich compensa- 
tion for it, and because Pergamus, too, was a 
rapidly growing city, whose artistic decoration 
was inferior to no other in Greece. 

Of the numerous works which Hermon com- 
pleted in the service of the first three art-loving 
rulers of the new Pergamenian kingdom, Phi- 
leteerus, Eumenes, and Attalus, nothing was pre- 
served except the head of a Gaul. This noble 
masterpiece proves how faithful Hermon re- 
mained to truth, which he had early chosen for 
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the guiding star of his art. It is the modest 
remnant of the group in which Hermon perpetu- 
ated in marble the two Gallic brothers whom he 
saw before his last meeting with Ledscha, as 
they offered their breasts to the fatal shafts. 

One had gazed defiantly at the arrows of the 
conquerors; the other, whose head has been pre- 
served, feeling the inevitable approach of death, 
anticipates, with sorrowful emotion, the end so 
close at hand. Philetzrus had sent this touch- 
ing work to King Ptolemy to thank him for the 
severity with which he had chastised the daring 
of the barbarians, who had not spared his king- 
dom also. The Gaul’s head was again found on 
Egyptian soil.* 

Hermon also took other subjects in Pergamus 
from the domain of real life, though, in most of 
his work he crossed the limits which he had 
formerly imposed upon himself. But one bar- 
rier, often as he rushed forward to its outermost 
verge, he never dared to pass—moderation, the 
noblest demand, to which his liberty-loving race 
subjected themselves willingly in life as well as 
in art. The whole infinite, limitless world of 
the ideal had opened itself to the blind man. 


* Copied in Th. Schrieber’s The Head of the Gaul in the 
Museum of Ghizeh in Cairo. Leipsic, 1896. With appendix. 
By H. Curschmann. 
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He made himself at home in it by remaining 
faithful to the rule which he had found in the 
desert for his creative work, and the genuine hap- 
piness which he enjoyed through Daphne’s love 
and the great fame his sculptures brought him 
increased the strong individuality of his power. 

The fruits of his tireless industry, the much- 
admired god of light, Phoebus Apollo, slaying 
the dragons of darkness, as well as his bewitch- 
ing Arachne, gazing proudly at the fabric with 
which she thinks she has surpassed the skill of 
the goddess, were overtaken by destruction. In 
this statue Bias recognised his countrywoman 
Ledscha, and often gazed long at it with devout 
ecstasy. Even Hermon’s works of colossal size 
vanished from the earth: the Battle of the Ama- 
zons and the relief containing numerous figures: 
the Sea Gods, which the Regent Eumenes or- 
dered for the Temple of Poseidon in Pergamus. 

The works of his grandson and grandson’s 
pupils, however, are preserved on the great altar 
of victory in Pergamus. 

The power and energy natural to Hermon, 
the skill he had acquired in Rhodes, everything in 
the changeful life of Alexandria which had in- 
duced him to consecrate his art to reality, and to 
that alone, and whatever he had, finally, in quiet 
seclusion, recognised as right and in harmony 
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with the Greek nature and his own, blend in those 
works of his successor, which a gracious dis- 
pensation of Providence permits us still to ad- 
mire at the present day, and which we call, in 
its entirety, the art of Pergamus. 

The city was a second beloved home to him, 
as well as to his wife and Myrtilus. The rulers 
of the country took the old Alexandrian Archias 
into their confidence and knew how to honour 
him by many a distinction. He understood how 
to value the happiness of his only daughter, the 
beautiful development of his grandchildren, and 
the high place that Hermon and Myrtilus, whom 
he loved as if they were his own sons, attained 
among the artists of their time. Yet he struggled 
vainly against the longing for his dear old home. 
Therefore Hermon deemed it one of the best 
days of his life when his turn came to make 
Daphne’s father a happy man. 

King Ptolemy Philadelphus had sent laurel 
to the artist who had fallen under suspicion in 
Egypt, and his messenger invited him and Myr- 
tilus, and with them also the exiled merchant, 
to return to his presence. In gratitude for the 
pleasure which Hermon’s creation afforded him 
and his wife, the cause that kept the fugitive 
Archias from his home should be forgiven and 
forgotten. 
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The gray-haired son of the capital returned 
with the Bithynian Gras to his beloved Alexan- 


dria, as if his lost youth was again restored. 


There he found unchanged the busy, active life, 


the Macedonian Council, the bath, the market- . 


place, the bewitching conversation, the biting 
wit, the exquisite feasts of the eyes—in short, 
everything for which his heart had longed even 
amid the happiness and love of his dear ones in 
Pergamus. 

For two years he endeavoured to enjoy ev- 
erything as before; but when the works of the 
Pergamenian artists, obtained by Ptolemy, had 
been exhibited in the royal palaces, he returned 
home with a troubled mind. Like the rest of 
the world, he thought that the reliefs of Myr- 
tilus, representing scenes of rural life, were won- 
derful. 

The Capture of Proserpina, a life-size marble 
group by his son-in-law Hermon, seemed to 
him no less perfect; but it exerted a peculiar in- 
fluence upon his paternal heart, for, in the Dem- 
eter, he recognised Daphne, in the Proserpina 
her oldest daughter Erigone, who bore the name 
of Hermon’s mother and resembled her in wom- 
anly charm. How lovely this budding girl, 
who was his granddaughter, seemed to the 
grandfather! How graceful, in spite of the wom- 
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anly dignity peculiar to her, was the mother, 
encircling her imperilled child with her protect- 
ing arm! 

No work of sculpture had ever produced such 
an effect upon the old patron of art. 

Gras heard him, in his bedroom, murmur 
the names “ Daphne ” and “ Erigone,” and there- 
fore it did not surprise him when, the next 
morning, he received the command to prepare 
everything for the return to Pergamus. It 
pleased the Bithynian, for he cared more for 
Daphne, Hermon, and their children than all the 
pleasures of the capital. 

A few weeks later Archias found himself 
again in Pergamus with his family, and he never 
left it, though he reached extreme old age, and 
was even permitted to gaze in wondering ad- 
miration at the first attempts of the oldest son 
of Hermon and Daphne, and to hear them praised 
by others. 

This grandson of the Alexandrian Archias 
afterward became the master who taught the 
generation of artists who created the Pergame- 
nian works, in examining which the question 
forced itself upon the narrator of this story: How 
do these sculptures possess the qualities which 
distinguish them so strongly from the other 
statues of later Hellenic antiquity? 
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Did the great weaver Imagination err when 
she blended them, through the mighty wrestler 
Hermon, with a tendency of Alexandrian science 
and art, which we see appearing again among us 
children of a period so much later? 

Science, which is now once more pursuing 
similar paths, ought and will follow them fur- 
ther, but Hermon’s words remain applicable to 
the present day: “ We will remain loyal servants 
of the truth; yet it alone does not hold the key 
to the holy of holies of art. To him for whom 
Apollo, the pure among the gods, and the Muses, 
friends of beauty, do not open it at the same time 
with truth, its gates will remain closed, no matter 
how strongly and persistently he shakes them.” 


THE END. 
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